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MY COUSIN PATRICIA 


BY ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK 


THE ARRIVAL 
NTIL the moment when, having been prevented from meeting 
J my guests at the station, I had hurried home to find them 
already arrived, I had not in years set eyes upon my Cousin 
Patricia. 

Her father was not a man who temporized. When he fell ill, and 
the doctors told him he would be better in Japan, he stopped at home 
only long enough to twist the strands of his several interests into an 
unbreakable cable. His bridges he left unburned. But he never came 
back to cross them. 

Young Page McMann, on returning from Japan several years after 
my uncle’s death, told me that my Aunt Judith and Patricia were 
coming back home, and I wrote at once that I should expect them to 
come to me until their own place was ready for occupancy. And I 
waited, I confess, with some curiosity and many pleasant anticipations 
for their arrival. The development of a woman is always interesting, 
and the promise of Patricia’s youth had been rare. 

When I opened my library door on the evening of their arrival she 
was standing in the middle of the room looking about her with a 
bright little air of approval that pleased me immensely. Her travelling 
things had not been removed, but I could see that she was a fresh- 
skinned girl, wholesome and refreshing, with a head well carried and 
indescribable eyes. 

I have been a more or less faithful student of femininity all my 
life, and I recognized at once a study of the most unusual interest. 
Even at that early moment I remember to have realized that, whether 
I turned the pages of the big folio of life backward or on to the end, 
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I should always keep my thumb marking the leaf that held her, my 
Cousin Patricia. 

She was looking at my Romney girl as I entered, and her eyes left 
the pictured face and sought mine eagerly. 

“ Bob,” she cried, with a step towards me. 

“ Patty,” said I, and I had her hands in mine. 

She regarded me with an intent, searching gaze. 

“What has time not done for you!” she remarked. 

And the amazing promptness of her perception helped her, I was 
certain, to make a mental inventory, then and there, of my several 
weaknesses and imperfections. But it was not a censorious inspection, 
I felt, and I thanked Heaven for it: it was only comprehensive and em- 
bracing. And I came through it with a modicum of cheerfulness. 

“Tt has done a good deal for you also,” I observed approvingly. 

“Principally in the way of filling out?” laughed she. “Do you 
remember what a creature of angles I used to be?” 

“T remember nothing so disenchanting as angles,” I declared. 

Patricia shot me a quizzing glance and laughed delightfully. 

“So you are like that, eh? I had not expected it. Mother went 
to rid herself of smudges before greeting you. She thought I should 
come along, but I wanted to study your decorative scheme.” 

“It doesn’t matter about that,” said I, “but love me you must, 
Patty.” 

She nodded. “ It was foreordained when you were born a Hollowell.” 

“There are always compensations.” 

“ Ah, but you are as proud of it as I am,” she flashed. 

I lifted my brows. 

“The tree,—the good old family tree,—and every blessed twig and 
branch of it.” 

I bent low over my Cousin Patricia’s hand. 

“ Assuredly,” said I, “I am more than proud of the last bud it has 
put forth.” 

“Tsn’t that rather too clever to waste on one’s relatives ?” 

“T regret to hear that it is wasted.” 

She smiled: it was quite another sort from those that had gone 
before. The assortment promised to be interesting. 

“It is so nice to be here,” she murmured, and she sat down, wraps 
and all, before the fire, as if she expected to stay forever in just that 
particular spot. “ But I wonder how you came to take us in. It has 
been so many years since you saw us. It was really a great risk to run. 
We might have made you regret it: so many relatives do, you know.” 

“There are those,” said I defensively, “who are adorable in knee- 
skirts and pigtails, and who give such large promise in them that one 
is assured that much of it will be kept.” 
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“ That’s very nice of you, I’m sure.” 

“T was always tremendously fond of you.” 

“ You must have been a very worthy small boy. They usually despise 
their sisters and their cousins. But perhaps I beat you into the proper 
attitude. Did I?” 

“You did. You were always an autocrat.” 

“ And a bully?” 

“T am afraid I must admit it.” 

“ Blessed state,” she sighed ; “I have long since departed from it.” 

“ You ruled your slaves with a rod of iron.” 

“ Alas, I no longer possess either the slaves or the rod.” 

“Behold me.” 

Patricia laughed. “ Would you mind sitting down? You give one 
such a be-off feeling, and I want to feel anchored. For people who 
have done so much buffeting it is delightful to have drifted in here.” 
She sighed luxuriously, dropped her hands over the arms of the chair, 
thrust her feet towards the fire, and smiled a very comfortable smile. 

“ Ah, but if you had come before,” I said. 

“ Before ?” 

“The advent of Adele.” 

“Then the chief place in the synagogue is already taken?” 

I nodded regretfully. 

“And Adele?” 

“Ts an angel.” 

“They all are—in the pre-matrimonial days.” 

“Or if you had not been born my Cousin Patricia,” I lamented. 

“What would have happened?” 

“TI would have asked you to stay with me forever,” said I. 

“These invitations for eternity,” she laughed, “are always a bit 
asinine, don’t you think?” 

“Do you treat them all as you have this one?” 

“T have never been bothered with many. But do tell me about 
Adele. When shall we see her? Until we have known her we shall 
not know you. It is the infallible way to find a man out—to study the 
woman he loves. She is the response to some strong, insistent chord of 
his nature. Sometimes he does not realize it,—indeed, I think he rarely 
does,—and his friends often doubt it. But it is so.” 

My smile brought her to a sudden pause. 

“It’s no good your mentioning the men who are married to saw- 
dust-stuffed dolls,” she cried. “There is something about the man, 
big and fine as he appears, that is not finer nor more worthy than the 
thing in the wretched little doll that attracted him, only it is not so 
apparent.” 

* You can’t cow me into any such belief by your cleverness.” 
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It is plain to all who care to observe.” 

“Tt is as abstruse as love itself,” said I. 

“ Oh, if you are going to talk about love, I am never sure——” 

“Ts anyone?” 

“You ought to be.” 

“T am no boaster.” 

“You are Adele’s fiancé.” 

“T am, I am proud to say.” 

“ And she loves you, doesn’t she ?” 

Naturally——” 

Patricia laughed. 

“Well, under the circumstances——” 

“To be sure,” nodded she. “And you should be certain of many 
things. A man who loves, and is loved, is in himself a bureau of 
much precious information.” 

“TI shall never doubt again.” 

“ Which is just as it should be. And has she many illusions, your 
Adele ?” 

“ Millions,” groaned I. 

“ All nice girls have,” said Patricia. 

“But you must admit they are inconvenient things to have always 
about.” 

“That’s because you men don’t know how to handle them.” 

“ Women never injure the filmy substance of an illusion?” 

“TI am afraid they do: more is the shame. But men nowadays 
do not have any to be injured. They have dropped them somewhere 
along the way, forgotten they ever had any, or remember it only dimly: 
but women, no matter what sort they are, have a few left. They are 
not always what they once were, I grant you: some of them are torn, 
and some bedraggled, and some so ill-used as to be scarcely recog- 
nizable as an illusion, but they cling to them, and in a half-hearted 
way they cherish them still. It is a woman’s way, you know. Whose 
picture is that over there? It looks like Dick Lancaster’s.” 

“So it is. Do you know him?” 

“Not altogether.” 

“But you have seen him?” 

“ Oh, yes, I have seen him.” 

“He never mentioned it.” 

“There are often things he neglects to mention, and some he takes 
for granted. It is a very bad habit. But I fancy you have not seen 
him since we met, so he could not have spoken of us.” 

“He is a capital fellow,” said I heartily. 

“T believe he is considered so,” said she without enthusiasm. 

“You are not demonstrative.” 
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“Man,” she said, “is a subject over which it is foolish to waste 
much enthusiasm.” 

“ Perhaps he is one of your victims,” I suggested. 

“Am I an altar?” 

“You are the fire upon it.” 

“Are you given to extravaganzas?” she inquired sweetly. “ And 
Adele, has she humor?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Oh, too bad! She might have enjoyed you so.” 

“She would not have laughed at me as you are doing.” 

Patricia put a hand up to me. I liked the sudden seriousness of 
her eyes, and their tenderness. 

“Can’t you see how I am rejoicing over you?” she said. 

The door to my dressing-room opened, and my Aunt Judith, who 
had already been installed there, looked out and down the rather clut- 
tered vista of chairs and tables. 

“ Patty,” she called, “ aren’t you coming to dress? You will make 
your Cousin Bob very late with his dinner.” 

“Tf that is all!” I mentally exclaimed, as, gathering her wraps 
about her, Patricia left me, stopping now and then to examine certain 
of my belongings in her leisurely way, and nodding unstinted ap- 
proval over the ones that suited her best. 


II. 
CONSPIRATORS 

Our of the stress and confusion of the crowded dock, and a storm 
that was outdoing itself and a series of savage predecessors, Lan- 
caster’s voice came to me. The cab drew up to the curb. The door 
was flung quickly open and, dripping and grateful, I stumbled in. 

I felt Dick fumble for my hand and, finding it, wring it heartily. 
The driver shouted to his horses, and we jolted off into darkness, the 
storm raging around us. The horses shied and plunged. I wiped the 
rain from my face and neck, and cursed the fellow who, for an extra 
fee or through fear of the storm, had gone off and left me to find what 
means of conveyance I might. 

Bumping along, I tried to come out of my fit of temper sufficiently 
to give Lancaster a proper welcome home. But the exceeding dampness 
of my garments, and the roar of the wind and rain, were not con- 
ducive to amicable conversation. We could only shout occasional dis- 
jointed sentences at each other. 

Finally the driver was compelled to seek some kind of shelter. He 
called to us that it was impossible to try to progress against such a 
storm, but that as soon as the worst of it was over he would at once 
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venture forth. 1 sank dejectedly into my corner of the cab, but Lan- 
caster, delighted at the opportunity for talk, sat eagerly forward. 

“JT want to talk to you about your Cousin Patricia,” he said. 

“Many things might be said on that most interesting of subjects,” 
I observed. 

In a flash of light our eyes met, and smiled into each other with 
perfect comprehension. His was the knowledge of weeks of intimate 
intercourse, mine of recent discovery. 

“She may have told you that we met:in Naples,” he remarked. 

“T think she mentioned it—yes.” 

“In Naples also we parted.” 

Ah!” 

“There was a clog in the machinery somewhere; I haven’t found 
it yet. I have hunted it ever since they left. I want to marry your 
Cousin Patricia, Bob.” 

“Tt supports me in the belief that you have a lot of good-sense and 
discernment,” said I. 

“ But it takes more than that to win a woman.” 

“T can bear you out in that,” I assured him mournfully. “You 
must learn that her ‘ Yes’ is made of many ‘ Noes.’ ” 

“ And the knowledge sometimes comes late. The natural effect of 
the first ‘No’ is to put out your self-confidence and leave you in the 
darkness of doubt. And by the time you have groped your way out of 
that, and got upon the legs of your assurance again, the other 
man——” 

“ As nearly as I can tell there is only Page McMann just now.” 

“A likable fellow,” said he. , 

“T have never thought so,” said I. “He always suggests to me 
the large and florid prints in the big Sunday editions: too broad to be 
amusing, and too obvious to be interesting.” 

“ A woman would probably not make the comparison.” 

“'That’s because her sense of the ridiculous is usually so small.” 

“Your cousin’s is not, however,” he smiled. 

“No, thank Heaven! Your hope may lie in that. But, frankly, 
I think you need not consider him.” 

“One is wise not to be too sanguine.” 

“Nor too diffident,” I urged. 

Dick laughed. It was a pleasant sound among the noises of the 
storm. “You needn’t caution me against that, Bob; I have come 
back to marry her, and nothing but her unequivocal ‘ No’ will keep 
me from it.” 

“Ts there such a thing, do you think?” 

“You are fortunate not to have discovered it. I assure you that 
unequivocal negatives exist in large numbers. And your cousin is 
just the girl to——” 
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“ You are imagining an if in the way. These ifs! How often too 
much consideration is given them.” 

“Yours must have been a whirlwind wooing,” smiled he. 

“ At least it was effectual.” 

“A man must allow a certain time to elapse between his presenta- 
tion to a woman and his proposal of marriage to her. I knew when I 
first came to know your cousin that I should offer myself to her at the 
first possible moment, but while I waited for it to arrive the clash 
came. Things had been moving with such serenity that the thing was 
startling in its unexpectedness. And the cause was not to be dis- 
covered.” 

“It’s odd how a woman manages to hide such things until she 
is ready to disclose them, and then how effectively she does it.” 

He smiled, a slow, unembittered smile, and stretched his hand 
across to me. 

“ A man is an ass to talk about an affair like this unless it is neces- 
sary. I hope you understand that I would not have done it if I had 
not believed it imperative. I want your help.” 

His clean-cut face was revealed to me by another flash of lightning. 
Its seriousness and determination surprised me. I gripped the hand 
that touched mine. 

“ You shall have it!” I cried. 

“The first thing is to find the clog,” said he. 

“You expect me to do that?” 

“T should like you to do it if you can.” 

“T thought you knew Patricia better.” 

“There is Patricia’s mother,” he suggested. 

“ Good!’ cried I. And then: “TI have been thinking what could 
have caused the jar. Patty is keen at seeing things you don’t want 
her to see—her perception is a gimlet that bores straight through the 
protecting outer surface to the thing you are trying to hide.” 

“ As I remember, there was nothing I was trying to hide.” 

“Some men are lucky,” sighed I. 

“Bear up; you will soon be safe in the dove-cot of matrimony,” 
laughed he. 

“ But the structure has windows and doors,” I reminded him. 

“ Ah, but your love will not turn her pretty, confiding eyes to the 
windows, and no rumors will fly in at the door, for she will never open 
to them.” 

“Tt is a beautiful hope.” 

“Take my word for it. About your cousin,” he began; and the 
promptness with which he returned to the subject was another gauge 
by which I measured his affection. “She has, I admit, a startling way 
of reaching her conclusions; she simply gathers up the skirts of her 
mind, looks ahead, clears the obstacles, and lands on——” 
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“The mark, or very wide of it, eh?” 

“Exactly. This time she is, I am sure, very wide of it. If you 
can find out her exact position in the matter——” 

“You expect largely,” said I. 

“But you can do it: I am sure of that. It is one of my hopes in 
coming back.” 

At this moment we rattled without warning into the darkness again. 
The storm was subsiding, but the wind still raged, and between it and 
the slipping of the horses on the wet streets we were obliged to keep 
silence. 

My Aunt Judith was reading before the library fire when I reached 
home. She looked up and smiled as I entered, and put down her book. 

“Don’t stop,” I urged, “I am not going to sit down. A rascally 
cabman left me to get back from the pier the best way I could. I 
might have been there yet if Lancaster had not picked me up.” 

“Richard Lancaster?” she questioned, with a quick note in her 
even tones. 

“ Dick,” said I. 

“But I did not know he was expected.” 

“He was not, I assure you.” 

She looked at me. There are times when her glances are as keen 
as her daughter’s. This was one of them. I met the glance. 

“You mean——” 

“ Just what you do,” I said. | 

“But how—how did you know anything about it?” she asked. 

I smiled. 

“Why did she refuse him in Naples?” I demanded bluntly. 

She deliberated a second, still regarding me. 

“To accept him in New York?” I pursued. 

“T am afraid not,” said she dismally. 

“Then you would have been glad——” 

“Yes, I would have been very glad.” 

“But, of course, you could do nothing?” 

My Aunt Judith smiled. I nodded. We understocd each other. 

“But why,” persisted I, “did she refuse him?” 

“Because Edith Lancaster’s congratulations antedated her brother’s 
proposal by about four hours.” 

“Oh, upon my soul!” I cried. 

My aunt said nothing. 

“ Such a piece of assurance would make any woman indignant. She 
does not care to be taken for an illuminated sign swinging before the 
door of Love, that any passer may see, and enter.” 

“It is the wrong interpretation,” said she quietly. “You are as 
unjust as she.” 
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“ But you must acknowledge she could only refuse him.” 

“On the contrary, I am sure that she misjudges him entirely. He 
did not try to hide his love for her. We all saw it, Edith with the rest, 
and I suppose he did not disguise his intentions to his favorite sister. 
But I am sure that he gave her no other right to believe the matter 
assured. Patricia had not discouraged him, and naturally ——” 

“Oh, but, dear Aunt Judith, you must see how Patty’s pride re- 
sented it.” 

“ Of course,” said she rather wearily. ‘“ And equally of course the 
chapter is quite closed.” 

I flung my wet hat at the andirons. 

“ Would you be willing to assist in——” 

She fixed alert and inquiring eyes upon me. 

“In opening it?” I finished. 

“ What do you mean, Bob?” 

“It’s a shame to spoil so pretty a story,” said I. 

“Go and change your clothes,” she said. “I will make you some 
tea, and as you drink it we can talk.” 


Or. 
AN EXPERIMENT 


Ir was not like Strickland, and most inconsiderate, to go hurry- 
ing off to England immediately after the date of my marriage to Adele 


had been decided upon. We neither of us had a better friend, nor an 
older, and Adele had set her heart and mine on having him for our 
best man. But he declared his distaste for ante- and post-nuptial 
festivities. He had always felt, he said, that he would not have the 
courage to carry him over his own marriage, and that he would have 
to flunk it altogether unless he could find a girl ready to forego the 
fiddle-de-dee and have only her mother and his to see the service prop- 
erly performed. 

Our promise to spare him all the parade possible was ineffectual. 
Also our entreaties. The ear he turned to us was worse than deaf: it 
was obdurate. So he gave us his blessing, along with a magnificent 
rose-water ewer, asked for our God-speed, and sailed blithely over seas, 
leaving us aggrieved, and not a little surprised, that he had dared to 
do it. 

Our outraged feelings held out bravely against the few frankly 
remorseful epistles he sent us, but when he came back, six months after 
the wedding, and began to express at once, in many and delightful 
ways, the regret that still consumed him, we began to weaken: that is, 
Adele and Patricia weakened, and it had the same effect as if I had. 

It was the coaching-party that settled it with them, I think. Al- 
though, to be sure, he had already given more functions in their honor 
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than I could count on my ten fingers or they could forget in as many 
months. But the coaching-party was different, in that we were to drive 
to DePrez Heights. Not many people are asked there. That, per- 
haps, constituted one of the charms in going. But the place is in itself 
delightful. Madame DePrez is the American widow of a distinguished 
Frenchman, who, dying a few years ago, left her a treasure-house 
indeed in DePrez Heights. It had not been opened by so much as a 
crack since his death until the arrival of two very charming nieces, 
who came over to see the land of their uncle’s adoption, and to bring 
from her long retirement their clever aunt. 

Strickland, being a cousin on Madame DePrez’s side of the family, 
was bidden to do his share in the festivities. And Patricia and Adele 
congratulated themselves on the opportunity to see DePrez Heights and 
to know Madame DePrez. 

Adele, in blissful spirits and the smartest coaching frock in her 
trousseau, took sharp little turns up and down the porch while we 
waited the arrival of the coach. Patricia was not openly so keen, but 
there were certain anticipatory gleams in her eyes that did not escape 
me. Coming down a little late, I had just time to observe them, and 
to feel instinctively that something foreboded, when the coach-and- 
four bowled round the corner. The statuesque grooms were down in- 
stantly ; also Lancaster and Page McMann. Strickland motioned that 
Adele was to sit by him, and we helped her up, pleased and smiling. 
McMann held out his hand to Patty. Lancaster did not, but he stood 
ready to lift her to a place beside him. The grooms waited, impassive. 
Patricia’s eyes swept the two seats she was invited to occupy and the 
men who waited her decision, then she looked up at Fuentes, a little 
foreigner Strickland had brought home with him, and, with a smile 
that was delicious in its innocence, remarked that she thought she would 
sit by him if he would tell her of Andalusia: she had always been so 
fond of Andalusia. 

Lancaster gravely assisted her up, but McMann, his face splotched 
with color, swung back into his seat. I got up beside Jean Robinnette 
in the back seat, and as I settled into it her fingers gave my arm a 
squeeze of comprehension. The whips snapped, and the horns rang, 
and we were off. A few blocks on we picked up a rather foolish young 
person whom Strickland has always insisted we did not properly ap- 
preciate, and whom he is always giving us the opportunity to study. 
She is a nice enough little creature, I suppose, but she rushes into 
silence and conversation alike with a nervous laugh that reminds you 
of the bleat of a frightened lamb, and that has the same cheerful and 
soothing effect upon one’s nerves. 

“Do you see what will happen?” whispered Jean Robinnette in 
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my ear as they helped the girl up beside McMann. “ At the next stop 
we take in Eloise Tyndall—and the only place for her is beside Dick.” 

“Serves her right,” growled I. 

“ Eloise? She don’t deserve it.” 

“Patty. She does.” 

“She may have had provocation,” said Jean: she is always 
charitable. 

“ Lancaster hasn’t prostrated himself before her, if you mean that, 
but ine has been all attention and discreet devotion.” 

“Perhaps there have been things which have escaped you,” she 
suggested. 

“She knows just where he stands,” I urged. 

“TJ am sure I can’t guess what her reasons may be, but I have no 
doubt they are sufficient. Let’s see, it has been but three years since 
Dick and Eloise were betrothed. What an impossible engagement that 
was! Only his ultra sense of the chivalrous made it possible. Of 
course, one knew that it could not last—that he must become surfeited— 
weary. But Eloise was so determined to keep him that one wonders 
how he escaped.” 

“ He is not a man to be cajoled or bullied. Miss Tyndall is a clever 
girl, and the risk Patricia takes in throwing him in her way is greater 
than she thinks.” 

“ Trust Patricia.” 

“ But I don’t see——” 

“Men rarely do; you need not be disconsolate.” 

Lancaster was just helping Eloise Tyndall in. To be fair, she is a 
rather astonishing smart young woman. She knows two things— 
men and horses, and she handles them with equal cleverness. What 
surprise she felt, and it must have been considerable, at finding herself 
placed by Dick was carefully concealed. With a quick little turn of 
her head she flashed an inclusive smile on us, dropping the tail of it 
straight into Lancaster’s eyes, like the loaded end of a rocket. 

“ Assuredly,” said Jean, “there is a fish to fry somewhere.” 

“ But the cleverest of women is apt to burn herself frying it.” 

“Tt is a delightful risk to run.” 

“‘T’ll take my danger in some other way.” 

“You are not a woman. Besides, Patty is not afraid.” 

“ Patty ought to be.” 

“Do you see poor Page McMann? He is quite beside himself with 
misery and trying to disregard Patricia. Just now he is bleating 
like——” 

“ Not like a lamb; he is much more like an ass.” ee 
“ Are you so hard on them all ?” . 
“One may have preferences, may not one?” 
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“ Of course: and one’s friends also—even if they are not asked to 
express them.” 

“Ordinarily——” 

“Oh, ordinarily, I confess, I leap and then ask permission. But 
this is such a clear, pretty pool that I don’t like to disturb even its 
outer edges.” 

“Tf you mean me, I assure you that I am not easily disturbed, and 
that I am most anxious for an expression from you. What do you 
think—— 

“Of Dick Lancaster? Everything that is good.” 

“Tt will avail the cause nothing,” I declared mournfully. “I had 
just begun to think I had gotten things into something like ship-shape 
when, without a word of warning, Patty must upset them.” 

“It’s disappointing, I know. But bear up. There is a reason for it, 
and a cogent one.” 

She leaned forward to talk to the people on the front seat, and we 
were in sight of DePrez Heights before she turned to me again. “About 
Dick Lancaster’s patience,” she said, “do you think it equal to 
Patricia’s vagaries ?” 

“T think,” said I, “that he has made what one might call a stand- 
ing offer of matrimony, but Heaven only knows when he will withdraw 
it if she goes on at this rate.” 

“You misjudge them both when you imagine such a thing possible. 
Kind Heaven deliver me from a groveller! He could not do a thing 
like that. And do you know what she would do with him if he did? 
She would pluck him to the very pin-feathers of his drivelling conceit, 
and toss him away, to get on the best he could. She would have none 
of him.” 

“ Awful fate!” 

“Tsn’t it just what every man, woman, and child of us deserves who 
sinks to the knees of his abasement and grovels there?” she demanded. 

“ We are at DePrez Heights,” announced I. 

The next morning I walked down one of the broad avenues. 
Madame DePrez with Patricia and Fuentes approached from the farther 
end. Down the middle of the avenue there stretched a row of thick 
shrubbery, and on the other side of it a woman’s gown flashed between 
the green branches and a man’s voice came to me. It was Lancaster’s. 

He must have seen the little party approaching, Patricia swinging 
her hat and listening, all soul and big, ravishing eyes, to what the 
absurd little foreigner was saying. 

Lancaster’s voice came through the disitiney to me as J strode 
along. “'To-merrow at three, then?” he asked. 

“If you like,” said Eloise Tyndall. 

“T want you to see what a splendid fellow he is,” ie said, “and how 


he gets over the ground.” 
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They drifted on. I took a deep pull at my cigar. The fish was 
certainly beginning to fry, but the lady who had put it over the fire 
was very apt, I thought, to have her pretty fingers hurt in trying to 
keep it from burning. 

IV. 
THE FORCED HAND 

“THIs is very nice,” said Patricia, settling her organdie skirts be- 
side me, “but where is Adele?” 

“The drag-net has caught her. It’s a municipal art meeting this 
time, I think.” 

“Tt should comfort you that I have escaped all these things.” 

“Tf one ever saw you, but you are always engaged.” 

“ And never engaged.” 

“Ts that a paradox?” 

“It is a bitter truth.” 

“For which you have yourself to thank.” 

“Most spinsters have, I have always claimed.” 

“Where shall we drive?” 

“TI prefer to leave that to you. I never waste gray matter on the 
planning of a féte-day dinner or the route of a picnic. It is so much 
nicer to leave that to someone else.” 

“It is the mission of man to see that you women are free to con- 
sider only the important things of life,” said I. 

Patricia shot me a gleam of humor and raised her parasol. It was 
a red parasol, and the light it shed upon her face was most becomingly 
rose-colored. 

We turned into the boulevard: it was the first part of a route I 
had carefully chosen. The time was five minutes after three. With 
luck to favor me I expected no miscarriage in a plan that I had pains- 
takingly perfected. The sight of a perfectly poised young woman swept, 
without warning, off the feet of her composure is not so common as to 
be missed. And having seen my cousin acquit herself with undeniable 
credit in many artistic and some very trying roles, I had a desire to know 
how she would carry a much more difficult one than any in which she 
had yet appeared. Also my sense of justice demanded some sacrifice 
of that young person’s peace of mind. It is not, I take it, fair that any 
of us shall inflict without occasionally receiving. Patricia was about to 
receive. 

It was not the boulevard’s fashionable hour, or in the throng of 
equipages Lancaster’s might have passed us unobserved. But there was 
little fear of that with only the ordinary traffic of the early afternoon. 
And, indeed, we had gone but a mile when I saw his Chadwick ahead. 

The curtain had rung up promptly. And the opening lines being 
mine, I said: 
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“ Looks like Dick Lancaster ahead. Who is the girl with him? I 
can’t make her out.” 

“Tt is Miss Tyndall,” Patty announced. And to my astonishment 
her voice had more than complacency in it: there was, I thought, a cer- 
tain note of triumph there. It was a strange and disconcerting sound 
to me. 

“Oh, impossible !” 

“ Not impossible at all. It is she, as you can see for yourself.” 

“ People who have been betrothed, as all the world knows, do not 
go about before that world, after they have fallen out, unless——” 

“Yes?” questioned she with pleasant interest. 

“T leave you to supply a reason. It is not usually difficult for you 
to do.” 

“ She is a very attractive girl,” said she. 

“ Nonsense!” cried I. And then, “But it is most surprising, I 
declare.” 

“ One should be prepared for such things.” 

“Were you?” I demanded. | 

Patricia laughed. 

“ Not entirely, perhaps.” 

“ They say she has never ceased her machinations to get him back,” 
I observed. 

“Seems to have hit upon the right one at last, doesn’t she?” 

“ She,” said I scornfully. 

“ Who else, pray?” 

“You! But you have yet to learn the point beyond which it is dan- 
gerous to goad a man.” 

“ Ah, how clever you are, Bob.” 

I stared malevolently at the tips of the horses’ ears. 

“T hope I am not entirely a fool.” 

“ You are a wise old dear.” 

“T am long-suffering at least. 

“And so,” she suggested, “you think the foreigner a step too 
far, eh?” 

“Tt shows for itself, doesn’t it?” 

“ Why, perhaps.” 

“TI don’t see where you find room for doubt.” 

Patricia’s answer was a smile, the kind no man may fathom. 

“The minute a man begins to show his affection for a woman,” I 
said, “ she originates her own particular course of sprouts, and puts him 
through it, to test his love for her. He may be meek enough, and madly 
enough in love to submit to it, but all men are not. And, thank Heaven! 
Tancaster is not that sort. You deserve what vou have got.” 

“ Oh, but you are hard !” 
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“If I had half the severity of my convictions !” 

“T believe you are half in earnest.” 

“Tam very much in earnest, I can tell you.” 

“ And as simple in mind as an infant, dear Bob.” 

“ Have the decency not to laugh in my face.” 

“T am only marvelling at you. But I suppose I should be glad that 
you don’t see things any better than you do: for if you did, others would 
also, no doubt, and that would never do, you see.” 

“Tf I have a thing to do, I do it; if I have an end to accomplish, I 
set about it. I don’t understand your bushwhacking.” 

“As a rule men don’t. They have their arms ready for them when 
they come into the world, and all they have to do is to use them when 
the time comes: while by the original plan woman was not supposed to 
need any, and so she has to get on the best way she can with her wits 
and the few things she has managed to scrape together to do battle with. 
Yet you say she doesn’t fight fair.” 

“If she had been better equipped, the Lord only knows what would 
have become of poor man,” I groaned. 

Patty, mollified, laughed softly. 

We had come to a turn in the road. To the left an obscure by-road 
stretched. She indicated it with a nod. “ We are going to take this 
way, are we not?” she asked. 

“So that Dick will not have the satisfaction of flaunting her in 
your face? You don’t deserve it.” 

“Tf we all got our deserts,” sighed she sweetly. 

I turned into the other road. 

Presently she said, “I think I ought not let your poor mind stay 
so befogged.” 

“ About the foreigner ?—that interesting rascal ?” 

“ On the contrary,” corrected she, “he is altogether uninteresting.” 

“ And he proved a boomerang, didn’t he?” 

“Tf you mean the thing you hurl at your enemy and hit yourself 
with, he did not.” ; 

“Tt appears so.” 

“You mistake! He was effective without being in the least hurt- 
ful.” 

“Come, come: you don’t mean that if you had foreseen what has 
happened, you would have brought it all about?” 

“Tt is just what I did foresee, or, rather, what I hoped for.” 

“You wanted him to go bouncing into the spread net?” 

There was a moment’s impressive silence, then Patricia, her eyes 
on the road ahead, said softly,— 

“T wanted to observe whether the impetus he had received was suf- 
ficient to send him so far.” 
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“ Ah,” I cried, dazzled with the brilliancy of the sudden illumi- 
nation. 

“T wanted you to know that my nose is not out of joint, as you so 
evidently thought it,” she explained modestly. 

“Well, I hope this ends the skirmish,” cried I. 

Patricia smoothed her long gloves over her arms and remarked with 
caution: “It is a little too soon to tell about that: the smoke still 
hangs rather low, and one can only keep one’s forces in readiness, you 
know.” 

“Do you love him?” I asked bluntly. 

Patricia is not a woman who evades, so she said: “It is a question 
Mr. Lancaster has not asked me lately. And until he does, Bob, I think 
in fairness to everybody concerned I ought not tell you, you see.” 


Vv. 
THE OTHER WOMAN 


WE met Patricia and Page McMann in the foyer after the play, and 
as he had a message for Adele from his sister in Virginia, Patty and I 
went on together while he delivered it. 

“T suppose you know that Mrs. Archie Hardesty is in town?” she 
remarked. 

I nodded. 

There was a moment’s silence, during which Patricia waited; but 
she is not good at it. 

“Well?” demanded she. 

“ Heaven only knows!” said I. 

“Don’t you?” 

“No,” declared I dismally, “I don’t.” 

“ Ah, the wages of indiscriminate devotion!” sighed she. 

“ Especially when your wife has ideals!” and I echoed the sigh. 

“ Adele certainly has them. This will be loosing a bull among her 
china-fragile ones.” 

“Tt will break her heart,” groaned I. 

“ And the alabaster idol on her altar,” suggested Patricia. 

“Meaning me?” 

“Meaning you. You will be in a million fragments; and if you 
ever do succeed in getting yourself patched together again, Adele will 
not be able to look at you without seeing the cracks.” 

“ A man is a fool to have been a fool!” 

“Tt is his only way to become a wise man.” 

_ “Of course,” she continued, after we had stopped to speak with some 
friends, “one can’t blame Mrs. Archie Hardesty too much. It is so 
hard on the temper to find that one has been deceived, you know. I 
think women stand anything better than that. And no doubt it was 
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you, as they say, who on the death of Mr. Archie Hardesty recommended 
the trip abroad to the interesting widow. And all the world knows what 
you did the minute her back was turned.” 

“ She should have known.” 

“That you didn’t love her. Few women do. It seems to be hard 
to learn.” 

“The amount of experience she has had !” 

“But, unfortunately, what you learn with one man does not help 
greatly when it comes to another. It is like the three R’s: the little 
you know about one doesn’t go very far towards teaching you the rest.” 

“ One would imagine her a girl from a convent to hear you talk.” 

“T have never been told that girls from convents are the only ones 
who possess feelings.” 

“You need not worry as to that. She may have been piqued, but 
that is all. And now it is my feelings that are to be lacerated.” 

“Which is really as it should be, you know. Has she summoned 
you yet?” 

I touched my top-coat pocket. 

“ Ah; I suppose you might as well tell me about it,” said she, with 
more resignation than interest. 

I handed her into her carriage and laid her roses on her knees. 

“T am to dine with her at the Grosvenor to-morrow night at eight.” 

“ But it is Adele’s birthday, and she has asked a lot of people to 
dinner.” 

My nod was abject and helpless. 

There was a silence. Then Patricia’s voice came out of the shadows: 
“T see. It is the other woman. Her claim seems always to be para- 
mount. Good-night.” 

I leaned into the carriage. “Upon my soul——” I cried. 

“You have lost it,” she declared. 

“Won't you believe——” 

“Nothing. Good-night.” 

But the next morning I had a message from her. 

“Make my excuses to Adele for to-night,” she wrote. “I am sorry 
to disappoint her, but I am dining at eight at the Grosvenor. Don’t 
come. You need not be sanguine, I don’t know how it will come out. 
And don’t presume to thank me. I am not doing it for you, but for 
Adele and her ideals.” 

For twenty-four hours I waited feverishly without so much as a 
sign from her; and when the suspense was at last broken it was not 
Patricia who broke it, but Jennison. 

He is an old dog who makes frequent and prolonged excursions 
beyond the society kennels, but who sets up a tremendous yelping if any 
other habitué takes a similar privilege. I knew when I saw him ap- 
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proaching that I was to hear his nasty little tattling bark. He pulled 
up a chair and carefully removed his gloves before he got beyond a 
greeting. Then he snapped,— 

“ Do you know what happened last night, Hollowell ?” 

“ My wife had a birthday-party for one thing,” I answered. 

“Your cousin a dinner-party, also.” 

“ Ah,” remarked I quietly, over a roaring inner tumult, “ Patricia 
gives a good many.” 

“This was out of the ordinary—quite out of the ordinary, indeed.” 

“She is rather clever at such things, I believe.” 

“It was not cleverness that brought about the unfortunate affair of 
last night.” 

“ Unfortunate?” repeated I. 

He leaned towards me, bristling. “ Your cousin dined at the Gros- 
venor, with Mrs. Archie Hardesty, last night at eight.” 

“It is kind of you to think of mentioning the hour.” 

“ At six or seven——” 

“The offence against society would not have been so shocking ?” 

“Tom, Dick, and Harry would not have been there to nudge one 
another and go away to spread the story. But, upon my soul, you take it 
very coolly !”” 

“It is the only way to take my Cousin Patricia, who has all the 
courage of her convictions, and who in this case doubtless believes, as I 
do, that she is exactly right in her attitude towards Mrs. Hardesty, who 
is really a much traduced woman.” 

“How should she know anything about her at all?” he demanded. 
“ Rumor had ceased her mutterings when your cousin came back here to 
live, and, naturally, nobody revived the story for—your cousin. But 
she must now be told.” 

Be so good——_”” 

“We all agreed as to that. The little party with which I was 
dining was a unit in regard to that. No further embarrassments must 
be allowed. If you do not consider your relative, her friends must.” 

He was observing his own hands and did not see my face, or I think 
he would have stopped. 

“ We should have thought them only acquaintances at table-d’héte 
if your cousin had not been so pronounced in her attentions to Mrs. 
Hardesty, making it unmistakable that she was her guest. There was 
also in her manner something very like challenge, as if she defied us to 
take umbrage at her attitude. Mrs. Warren quite resented it, but I 
assured her that young girls are apt——” 

“Mrs. Taylor Warren?” 

Jennison looked at me. I smiled. He fidgeted. The smile must 
have been as bad as his bark. He stood up, looking much aggrieved. 
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“TT expected you to be decently grateful,” he said. 

“T assure you I am tremendously so,” said I, “ for the opportunity 
to say something to you that, uninvited, I might not have said.” 

And then I said it. It was drastic and not polite, but it was 
effectual, and I have never heard that ugly yelp of his since. 

At four o’clock Patricia came. She was not looking particularly 
cheerful. Disregarding my hand and the chair I indicated, she estab- 
lished herself on the other side of the table and fell to prodding the toe 
of her boot with the tip of her umbrella. Knowing that women usually 
strike a swifter communicative gait if left unflecked by the whip of 
curiosity I maintained silence. At last she spoke: 

“ She left good-by for you. You don’t deserve it.” 

“She has gone?” 

“Yes, she has gone,” said she coldly. 

“ How you have outdone yourself! I never, in any of those long 
hours of suspense in which you chose to leave me, dreamed of anything 
so tremendously and instantly successful as this. But I can guess how 
you did it. Jennison has been here. He told me that you befriended 
her before them all. Was it that, I wonder, that did it?” 

“Tt does not matter. The finale will have to suffice you.” Her 
voice was crisp and keen. 

“Or,” speculated I, “did you throw a white light on Adele, and 
then, holding back the curtain——” 

“For shame! Stop!” cried Patricia, her cheeks flaming. 

“You are right,” said I humbly. 

“‘T’ll never, never do such a thing again. You need not ask me.” 

“ Patty, forgive me,” I pleaded. 

“You should have asked your forgiveness of her.” 

IT looked out of the window. Patricia looked at the fire. 

“What eyes she has,” she murmured at last. 

I nodded meekly. ; 

“Tf I were a man, I should travel straight to the soul back of 
them.” 

“Tt is a long journey.” 

“Many men take longer ones with less reward.” 

“There have been times,” I admitted, “ when I have wondered if it 
would not have been worth while.” 

Patricia smiled. Beneath the smile I shrivelled into smallness and 
silence. 

She stood up and buttoned her jacket. 

“ Man,” she said, “not woman, is the eternal puzzle.” 

And leaving me this she departed. 
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VI. 


A MERE MATTER OF DUTY 

“ MoMann blazes with cheerfulness; what’s up?” inquired Strick- 
Jand one day at the club. 

“ Somebody has probably smiled with unusual warmth upon him,” 
suggested Dick Lancaster; “he is supersensitive to such things.” 

“We shall have the whole story if he spies us. His confidence has 
never to be solicited,” said I. 

“T think we are already spotted.” 

And two minutes later McMann had gathered us into a convenient 
corner and was beaming in front of us. 

“T want your united and heartiest congratulations,” he said. 

“Would you mind explaining?” I ventured. “The news has not 
yet reached us.” 

“TI am going to serve the woman I love,” he declared rather sen- 
tentiously. 

“T hope you will find it a pleasant service. I have. I enlisted a 
good many years ago,” said I. 

“ Ah, but the banners you have served under! Now, I shall serve 
under but one.” 

“ Looks as if he were in earnest,” observed Strickland, with a smile. 

McMann was too happy to resent either the tone or the smile. 

“T am tremendously in earnest,” he cried, “and I am not ashamed 
of it. It is not a thing a man cares to hide, you know.” 

“You are to be congratulated,” said Strickland, and gave him his 
hand. 

“ You are, indeed,” said I, and gave him mine. 

It was mine he held on to. 

“Tam glad you don’t mind, old man,” he said effusively. 

“Mind! I am delighted, I am sure. Love is a prairie fire that laps 
us all in in time. I am glad it got you.” 

“ Thanks, immensely. I should have felt a good deal cut up about 
it if you hadn’t approved, of course. I meant to have come at once to 
you, as the head of the family, but the temptation to tell the other 
fellows was too great for me. I couldn’t wait.” 

There was a moment’s startled silence, during which much was 
borne in upon us. Strickland ended it. 

You don’t mean that you are going to marry Patricia Hollowell, 
do you?” he cried. 

“That’s just what I do mean. I supposed you had all seen that I 
wanted to. Haven’t you? I haven’t gone to any trouble to disguise my 
intentions. But I have been in a perfect blue funk over the uncer- 
tainty of it. But that is ended at last. And I am off on an errand for 
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her to-morrow. It is not an agreeable task that she has set me, but I’d do 
it, and a thousand like it, to win her.” 

It was hard to end the silence that followed. I have never known 
another quite so painful to me. But McMann’s bubbling tones finally 
broke it. 

“You fellows are not very demonstrative, but I take it for granted 
that you are glad. At any rate, I know you are calling me a deuced 
lucky chap, though you may not think Miss Hollowell has very good 
taste to take me. I’ll do my best to make her happy. You may be sure 
of that. You are all such friends of hers I feel like telling you that, 
you know. Now I must be off. I am sorry to go with the mere an- 
nouncement, but I am leaving to-morrow, as I told you, and there are a 
lot of things to be done.” 

He wrung us each by the hand and left us, silent and shocked, in 
the corner where he had gathered us. 

“ The little popinjay!” cried Strickland in his big voice. 

“Shall we have something?” I inquired in a very small one. 

When I got home Adele was waiting, serious and troubled-eyed. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“It is your Cousin Patricia,” said she. 

“It is always Patricia when you look like this.” 

“ But I have never looked like this before: it has never been so bad.” 

“Ts it as bad as Page McMann?” I asked. 

“T am afraid it is,” she answered. And then, “ But how did you 
know ?” 

“ He told me.” 

Adele sighed, sat down, sighed again, this time dolorously, an 
then a little gust of indignation whirled the crimson into her cheeks. 

“He had no right to tell you. It is an unfair advantage to take. 
She did not say she would marry him. He only assumed that she would 
because she sent him on a most difficult, and, I am sure, a mistaken 
errand.” 

“Do you tell me there is no engagement between them ?” 

“There is none whatever.” 

“Then will you, if you can, explain what all this means?” 

“It means that Patty is the victim of her own great sympathy.” 

“ Going to marry him because she is sorry for him?” I inquired. 

“No, no! Because she is sorry for the girl who loves him,” ex- 
plained Adele patiently. 

My laugh was not polite, but it helped my feelings. 

“A remarkable way of expressing sympathy,” I observed. 

“You are determined not to understand.” 

“On the contrary, it is the one thing I desire to do. Pray make 
yourself, or Patricia, plain, if you can.” 
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“It came of Patricia’s going to French Lick. While she was there 
she met a little creature who was fading away day by day, with only 
a few weeks of life left, and who was eating her poor little heart out over 
Page McMann. A summer or two ago they had met and flirted, as he 
thought, but she had been quite serious. There was a trivial quarrel, 
and they had not seen each other since, but she had not ceased to re- 
proach herself for it and to long for him to come back to her. She told 
Patty she could bear it quite peacefully, she was sure, if she only had 
his forgiveness. Then when Patricia came home there followed pathetic 
missives from the girl begging her to send McMann to her that she 
might die in his arms. It is dreadful, isn’t it? So Patty sent for him 
and asked him to go, but he would not.” 

“ What man would?” 

“ But it was clearly his duty, don’t you see? And so Patricia told 
him. But it had no effect on him. He was sorry, but obdurate. And 
at last, driven quite desperate by those sad, importuning letters, she 
asked him to go for her sake.” 

“ What madness!” I cried. 

“What sympathy,” murmured Adele, and her eyes filled. 

I am afraid my observation was not kind. 

“ And how,” demanded my wife, “ was she to know that he would 
act in this high-handed manner ?” 

“A man does not need to be a continuously erupting volcano to 
prove that he has depths. Because he seemed to be mild and tractable 
is no reason he cannot be the very devil for——” 

“Don’t suggest things,” she pleaded, “it is going to be hard 
enough.” 

“Tt serves her right!” 

“To sit by until the girl dies, and then marry him ?” 

“ Exactly,” I asserted. 

She smoothed a thin, cobwebby thing over the fat arm of the chair 
and regarded it thoughtfully. “ Patty says when a man has simulated 
love so successfully at one time, he certainly ought to be able to do it 
again when a woman’s peace of soul depends upon it.” 

“But if we were all made to verify our indiscriminate lovemaking 
there would be a lot of us grovelling at the feet of women we have come 
to abhor.” 

Adele looked at me curiously. 

“ Every crime has its penalty,” she reminded me. 

“Is it a crime to lose your head without slinging your heart 
after it?” 

“ Wise men usually hold on to their heads, do they not?” 

‘Was there ever a wise man where you women are concerned ?” 

“Tt seems a great pity that there shouldn’t be, doesn’t it?” 
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“ And as for punishments,” I went on, “they may come slowly, but 
they invariably arrive. You may take my word for that.” 

“For instance ?” questioned she, rather eagerly. 

“ Never mind the instances,” said I. 

“T have no doubt you know a few, dear.” 

“There are a few I might mention, but they are not important. 
And you would probably not be interested,” I answered easily. “ About 
Patty——” 

“Yes, about Pa 

“It is oor that she should be sacrificed in this way.” 

“ But what can we do? What can anyone——” 

“ Aunt Judith is arriving,” I announced. 

We went out and down the steps to meet her. In silence she gave 
a hand to each. We went in together and closed the door upon the 
world. 

“You have heard ?” she breathed. 

“We have,” we chorussed. 

“ Something must be done.” 

I bent over my aunt’s hand. “ We all know Patricia,” I observed 
gently. 

She regarded me thoughtfully and with sadness, and nodded her 
head. “It will be difficult,” she admitted. 

“Tt will be worse,” said = 

“ But surely, surely” cried Adele, with clasped hands. 

I lifted my brows. “Surely what?” I interrogated. 

“ Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“T thought that you did not,” I remarked sternly. 

“ But I am certain that if I wanted to remonstrate with anyone I 
should do it. I shouldn’t be afraid. And certainly something might be 
done.” 

“Tt might if Patricia chose; otherwise not.” 

“ Patricia is inexorable,” wailed Patricia’s mother. 

“Does she know what he is telling?” 

“Yes, she knows.” 

“ And does nothing ?” 

“No, nothing,” said she desperately. 

“Tt looks,” observed Adele, “as if she really meant to marry him. 
Did it ever occur to you that she may care for him?” 

We stared at each other, my aunt and I. 

“Tt did not,” said I with warmth. 

“But it is quite probable, you know, although I have never sus- 
pected it. But why should she not? He is young and good-looking, 
and clever in a way, and amenable, and rich—oh, ever so rich.” 
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I would have interrupted her at this point, but she silenced me with 
a glance. To be silenced by Adele is a new sensation and I yielded to it. 

“ And how he adores her,” she finished. 

“But, dear child——” began my Aunt Judith. 

“ Really, auntie, there is not a thing in the world against him, when 
you come to sum him up,” comforted my wife. 

Patricia’s mother stood up in silence. Her eyes were misty and her 
chin quivered. Helplessly I perceived both the quiver and the mist. 
But Adele sprang to kiss them away. 

“ As if it might not have been a thousand times worse,” she cried. 

Aunt Judith could only nod mutely. 

“Tt really might have been,” said I with dismal cheerfulness as I 
went with her down the steps. 


VII. 
AN END TO HOPE 

WE came through the pine-woods together, Patricia and I, riding 
slowly, keen with the beauty of the evening. Back of us from the 
shadows we heard Strickland’s horse and Adele’s as they cantered over 
the pine-needles. To the left the lake shimmered gray in the last of the 
sun’s light, the sail of many small craft to white-cap it. And beyond, 
on its gentle slope among the trees, Vagabondia. 

“How good it is to be alive, and to know that to-morrow Jean 
Robinnette Steiner comes to us,” said Patty. 

“ Splendid woman!” said I. 

“ With such wonderful health of mind. Besides the actual cripples, 
there are so many semi-invalided intellects nowadays that it is a positive 
relief to come across a rosy-cheeked mentality like hers.” 

“T am glad she has found her complement in Hall Steiner.” 

“ What a man he is!” 

“ She deserves him.” 

We rode for awhile without further speech. It is good to keep 
silence with a woman like my Cousin Patricia. One feels as if they had 
entered some sort of a sanctuary instead of a bare, beautiless enclosure, 
all sounding-boards and startled echoes.” 

Presently she said: “It is wonderful—the everlasting repetition of 
things, life and love, and death and birth, isn’t it? When I was a 
little thing my nurse told me that each minute of time someone was 
born and someone died. The births did not impress me so much then, 
but I am sure that for weeks I did not laugh once without stopping 
short at the thought of the poor soul that was dying at that very 
moment. Death was such a big, lapping ocean to me then. It got hold 
of my childish nerves—the repetition of it all, the being born and 
dying, the being born and dying. And then, of course, I grew used to 
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it. But I am just learning now that for every physical birth there is 
another—the birth of the heart’s knowledge of itself, that progeny of 
Happiness and Sorrow that, with the most of us, comes so late, so very 
la 99 

“What would you say of a man or woman who abandoned such an 
offspring ?” I asked as I bent to smooth the sorrel’s mane. 

For a moment she did not answer. I waited. Something kept me 
from seeking it in her eyes. I must wait for her lips. 

“T should say of them just what I should say of any other poor soul 
who, somehow, through no sin, found it necessary—vital—to forsake 
its own. Could you say less, or more?” 

“Vital is a strong word.” 

“There is no other less strong that can take its place.” 

“Tt is necessary to make the deed forgivable,” said I. 

“Yes,” she answered, “it is.” 

Again we rode in silence—the silence into which one does not drag 
trivial speech. 

At last I said, “ You know what I would urge, Patty.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“Will you listen ?” 

“Oh Bob, no, no! What need? If I have not dared listen to my 
own protesting inner voices, how can I listen to you? I am so tired of 
reading in your faces the unending entreaty and protests; of hearing 
it as an undercurrent to all you say. Be merciful, can’t you? I can- 
not go back. It may have been a mistake, my coming this way in the 
first place. It was an accident, I admit. But I must go on now to the 
end. I must; you would not have me fail in honor, would you? We 
set ourselves strange tasks by the clumsiness of our planning, and then 
we must do them; it is all that is left us. And perhaps—oh, perhaps 
it will all come right somehow.” 

She put up her hand with a little gesture of weariness. “Only don’t, 
please don’t, keep trying to change me,” she entreated. “I see the way 
so clearly, so much more clearly than you can possibly see it for me. 
And—and I am going that way, Bob.” 

She rode her horse at a bent sapling and I followed. A moment 
later Adele and Strickland came cantering up to join us. 

“We have been talking of what a merry party we shall be to- 
morrow,” said Adele. ‘“ Now, if Dick were only to be here.” 

“ And why isn’t he?” asked Strickland. 

“Some foolish reason or other,” declared my wife, her eyes on 
Patricia. 

Patricia gave no sign. 

“We both wrote him,” explained Adele, “Bob and I, but he 
answered that some condition, uncomplied with, made his coming im- 


possible.” 
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“To stay away from Vagabondia, what madness!” said I. 

“It is, perhaps, the madness of wisdom,” observed Strickland. 

“What do you know about that?” demanded Adele, and her gay 
eyes challenged him. 

“Very little, I am afraid,’ he said seriously. 

“ Have you noticed the sunset?” asked Patricia. 

As we rode up to Vagabondia a man stood at the porch steps and 
watched our approach. Once he caught something from Aunt Judith’s 
sewing-table and waved it at us, and we waved our hats back, the girls 
tugging at theirs till the pins gave, and looking rather dishevelled after- 
wards. 

“Tt is Lancaster,” Strickland said. 

“Oh, so it is!” cried Adele. 

We rode rapidly towards the steps. 

“Do you allow a man to change his mind?” he called to us. 

“ As often as he does his clothes,” said I; “it makes him the more 
interesting.” 

“Tt certainly makes him very welcome,” said Adele as he helped 
her down. 

“ And interesting,” I insisted. “We all know the lady of the blue 
gowns and how tiresome she becomes.” 

“You destroy a pleasing theory of mine,” said my wife, “that I 
have never, however, had the courage to put into practice: that the 
blue lady wins a dozen adorers to the multi-colored lady’s one. They 
see a bit of blue sky and are immediately reminded of her; a flower’s 
blue petals suggests her eyes, her gowns, her ribbons, her parasols. 
While if she wore many colors and affected none particularly ——” 

“ Every flower and every cloud would bring her poetically to mind.” 

“It is not, I take it, a question so much of colors as of the lady 
herself,” observed Lancaster quietly, and he looked at Patricia. 

“Can you be ready for dinner in three-quarters of an hour?” in- 
quired Aunt Judith, appearing from the shadowy hall. 

“ Ah, dinner!” we cried. And scattered forthwith. 

I was the first down. The afternoon mail lay on a table near a 
window that looked out on a side porch, and I sat down to open papers 
and letters. Presently I heard voices on the porch. They belonged 
to Patricia and Lancaster. I rustled the papers warningly, and pre- 
pared to ignore the speakers, but I heard Dick say,— 

“You have given me no welcome.” 

“T am glad, nevertheless, that you were sensible enough to come.” 

“If I had been sensible, I should have stayed away,” he answered. 

“But you said, you know, that——” 

“That you must comply with a certain reasonable condition——” 

“ A most unreasonable condition,” she corrected. 
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“T do not admit it.” 

“Please do not argue.” 

“Very well, that unless you complied with this condition I would 
not go to Vagabondia or any other place that held you. And then when 
you had been gone a fortnight, I discovered that if I continued to want 
you as desperately as I did then, I should certainly go wherever you are, 
like the beggar I am.” 

“Why will you say such things? They are not true. You never 
begged in your life. If—if you had—— 

“ Well, and if I had you would have despised me a little earlier, 
that is all.” 

She moved to the railing and stood looking off towards the moun- 
tains. 

“The hills are so beautiful to-night; have you noticed ?” 

“T am not to be diverted.” 

“Why will you persist in——” 

“Telling you that I love you? Because I want you to tell me 
that——_ You know what it is I want you to say to me, dear. Will you 
say itnow? For the last time I ask you.” 

“You ask the impossible. I think you must know that.” Her 
voice was so worn it made me rage at destiny. 

“But it is not impossible,” he urged; “you only make it appear 
so to yourself, Pa 

“ How can you say such things to me? I am as much bound as 
Adele or Jean. Would you dare ask them if they would love you if 
they were free? You have no more right to ask me. At least you 
might respect my position, although I know it seems quixotic and 
ridiculous and altogether unreasonable to you. I know that you have no 
patience with me, and that you cannot forgive me. But I cannot help 
it. In my own eyes I am justified in what I am doing. Why will you 
not be just, and. try to understand? I asked a service of Page McMann, 
and he would not grant it. It was something I so much desired that 
I asked again, in my own name. And he did it eagerly, believing it 
was a task I had set him to prove his love for me. That interpretation 
did not, of course, occur to me until he had gone. And then it was 
too late to recall him, even if I had wished. You have heard what the 
task was. You know how repellent and almost impossible. But you 
do not know how cheerfully he has done it, for my sake, without a 
word of reproach or a hint at release. And yet you expect me to with- 
hold my reward. Is that honor? Oh, it would be intolerable to let 
him serve for 1° in this way and then ignore my part of it all. Do 
you not see that { must meet my eens all the more cheerfully 
because he has met his so?” 
There were sounds of steps and skirts in the hall. 
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“ Don’t you know that what I tell you is true?” she pleaded. 

“T only know one thing, Patty, and I have told you that. Also I 
have asked you for the last time.” 

The others were there, laughing and making merry. 

A few minutes later I met Patricia in the hall. She flashed me 
a look and went fleetly by. It was not like her. I wondered uneasily 
if she cared a great deal after all, and if at last she had lost hold of 
herself. It gave me a most uncomfortable few minutes. But she came 
down directly dinner was announced and was apparently as undisturbed 
and tranquil as ever. But from that hour I never looked at her with- 
out imagining that there peered from the shadows of her smiling eyes 
wan, sad little ghosts that the others did not perceive. They may have 
been creatures of my own conjuring, but they troubled me exceedingly, 
nevertheless. 

VIII. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE LION 

STRICKLAND rounded the corner into Meridian Street, when he had 
to bring his horse to a somewhat violent stop to avoid striking down a 
woman beneath a filmy parasol. The parasol being lifted, the reproach- 
ful face of Adele looked up at him. 

“Of what are you thinking,” she demanded, “ that you drive down 
an unoffending friend ?” 

“Let me make partial amends by driving you home,” he urged. 

“Now,” said she, settling her skirts beside him, “tell me of what 
you are thinking.” 

“ You insist ?” 

“Isn't it due me? You almost snatched me from the bosom of 
my family.” 

_ “Tt would be better not to tell you,” he said seriously. 

“ Oh, but let me hear!” 

“ Well, then, I was thinking of her.” 

“ But I did not know that she existed. You never told me.” 

“T did not mean that you should know.” 

“Surely you have not chosen someone for whom I cannot care?” 
she protested reproachfully. 

“If you do not love her, you are the only one I know who does not.” 

“ Ah, then I know her?” 

“Very well indeed.” 

“T am sorry.” 

“ Why 2? 

“T’m afraid I can’t make you understand. But while we have 
wanted you to marry, Bob and I, now that the time has come I some- 
how am not quite ready to give you up.” 

“ But I said nothing of marriage.” 
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“It goes without the saying. And I feel about losing you just 
as I used to feel when I was a child and lost a well-loved toy. I always 
hoped that if it were not to be restored to me, a strange child would 
find it, and not a playmate. It was a selfish, unworthy wish, but I am 
afraid it has grown up with me. If I lost a jewel now, I should rather 
a stranger wore it than a friend. Do you see what I mean?” 

“ Perhaps,” smiled he. 

“T suppose,” she continued frankly, “it is because I know just how 
my friend would look wearing it, while I could not imagine it on the 
throat of a stranger. I wonder if you understand.” 

“T think I do—yes,” he said. 

“T like you to always understand,” she said simply. 

“T think I always do,” he answered. 

She nodded. “ And now tell me more of her. Is she beautiful ?” 

“There are those, I believe, who say she is not. But she is very 
beautiful to me.” ; 

“Not plain, I hope?” 

“ Her worst enemy, if she has one, could not call her that.” 

“T am relieved. Plain women are my pet detestation. They are 
unforgivable.” 

“So I have always held,” he smilingly agreed. 

“ And clever—is she clever?” 

“Tmmensely so, and like no one else.” 

She shook her head commiseratingly. “A symptom of the very 
worst stage,” she diagnosed. “All men think that of the women they 
love.” 

“Ts it so?” he smiled. 

“To be sure. But how is she different ?” 

“ Unexplainably, just as she is unexplainably dearer.” 

“ And you are glad that it has come to you at last—this love that 
sooner or later gets hold of all our heartstrings ?” 

“T am glad,” he answered, “ and I am not.” 

“T don’t like paradoxes.” She frowned. 

“Nor I.” 

“ Can’t we do without this one?” 

“ Unfortunately for me, no.” 

She sighed. “Is she human or etherealized ?” she pursued. 

She is very human.” 

“Some women jar with their too earthly proclivities,” she sug- 
gested critically. 

“ She will never jar: she is much too delicately attuned.” 

“ Oh, that is nice. How it has transformed you!” 

He smiled at her a little sadly. 

“T always said you would be splendid if you only became aroused. 
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But you are such a sleeping lion of a man that I despaired of ever 
seeing it happen.” 

“Do you remember the poem of the lion that slept?” he asked. 

“No. And was awakened ?” 

“Yes. Shall I tell it to you?” 

“Save it for the woman you love. How she will appreciate it! 
And so my little day is waning? I ought not complain. But one is 
never prepared for the end of anything, you know. And when one has 
been a trusted adviser for so many years it is hard to have a sudden 
warning to climb down from the comfortable niche one has been occupy- 
ing. But you will put me in the one next your divinity, won’t you?” 

“You are secure in your place in my heart. No one will ever sup- 
plant you.” 

“ How good of you. That resigns me to her advent. But tell me: 
is it forever ?” 

“Tt is forever.” 

“Oh,” she cried, and she caught her breath, “if she could see you 
now !” 

“ What would she do?” 

“ She would believe.” 

“ Will you remind her when I am gone?” 

“You are going away ?” 

“Yes; otherwise I would not have told you.” 

“ And the world does not know? How good of you to have told 
me first.” 

“On the contrary, I should never have told you. You will blame 
me for it as severely as I shall probably always blame myself. No, 
the world does not know. I am going that it may not find out, for a 
man may not hide a thing forever. There are times when it is beyond 
his strength, or when he is caught off his guard. It is not easy to be 
always on one’s guard. And it is bitterly hard that what should be 
one’s glory must become an ignominy. Absence may help me to new 
endurance. I cannot forget or change. But I need new strength to 
fight on to the end.” 

“T think I do not understand,” she said very gently. 

“That is because you would not listen to the poem of the lion that 
slept,” he said. 

“ But I told you to tell it to the woman you love.” 

“So you did. Will you listen now?” 

“T?—oh, no, no; not that.” It was a mere whisper of shocked 
surprise. She looked at him with her startled eyes and mechanically 
put out her hands. He sprang to the curb and lifted her to the carriage- 


step at home. 
“ Forgive me, if you can,” he pleaded. “It has been such a long, 
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hard fight. If I had been more a man, I might have fought better, but 
I have tried, God knows! Don’t believe that I surrendered weakly. 
And try to forget that you ever heard of the struggle at all. Good-by.” 

He held out his hand, but she passed him, going blindly up the 
walk in the dumbness of her dismay. 


Ix. 
A MAN IN A THOUSAND 


WE were standing, Mrs. Hall Steiner and I, in her long, fire- 
lighted library, with the dusk, at the oval windows, and certain smooth, 
brilliant-surfaced objects in the room, like Jean’s eyes, for instance, 
catching the soft glints of light. The night was not pleasant. Rain 
beat against the western windows, and wind tugged at the casements. 
Mrs. Hall Steiner had just released my hand. 

“It’s just a bit like home to see you,” she sighed. 

“ And the way we have missed you!” I cried. 

She nodded,—it was the well-remembered affirmative movement of 
the head, and with it all of her characteristic turns and gestures came 
back to me: the old friend was restored more completely by it than by 
her own smiling, welcoming face. 

“What a tyrannical landscape gardener Fate is,” she said lightly ; 
“you just begin to feel yourself growing nicely in your little spot in the 
big garden of life, when lo! there -is the spade at your roots, and off 
you are carted to another corner.” 

“This particular corner seems to have agreed with you splendidly,” 
I observed. 

“ Hasn’t it? Oh, I am a most fortunate person! I am wonderfully 
happy, Bob—a silly confession for a woman very far out of her teens, 
isn’t it? Now, begin, please, and pour the welcome-home news upon me. 
I am fairly parched for it.” 

“ Where shall I begin ?” 

“With Adele, of course.” 

“That is nice of you. She is still Adele: it is all told.” 

“Dear child! I am glad. But, frankly, I am surprised. The 
atmosphere back there, Bob, is not just conducive to such refreshing 
products as Adele. But shall I tell you what I think?” 

“You do not usually need to be urged,” I ventured. 

Jean laughed. “Very well, then, I believe that Patricia has had 
much more than any of us to do with the freshness of Adele’s ideas and 
their preservation. Is it not so?” 

“It is,” said I. 

Mrs. Hall Steiner rolled a chair a Jittle way in my direction with 
the toe of her pretty slipper. “Sit down, do. I can’t bear to think of 
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your going, and your attitude keeps suggesting it. We were talking 
about Patricia. Is the girl at French Lick dead?” 

“No, she is long in going.” 

“ Oh, ghastly !” 

“Yes, poor McMann.” 

“He is still there?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Patty is hard on him. Does he reproach her?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“ How he must adore her.” 

“Tt is rather nice of him, I must say. It’s a hideous thing to have 
todo. But, of course, he is thinking of his reward.” 

“ He shows no signs of releasing her?” 

“ There arrives from him each day a bunch of roses.” 

“Nothing more?” 

“Nothing more. Not so much as a line.” 

“How clever of him! One would not have expected it. With a 
woman like Patricia those roses forge a stronger chain than any number 
of effusive epistles could possibly do. His insight is surprising.” 

“It is the only branch of his mental equipment that seems to be in 
operation.” 

She nodded with sympathy. 

“Tt rankles, doesn’t it?—the thought of him as her husband. I 
wonder why it is so very hard to reconcile him to the role? He is not 
grotesque, nor entirely unfitted. But the mere thought of it lights all 
the fires on my hilltop of rebellion. But what is the good of their 
flashing? We can’t help it.” : 

“ And neither will she.” 

“You believe, then, that it is quite certain that she will marry him?” 

“ Oh, I am sure of it.” 

“It is a strange sense of justice in her!” she cried. 

“ A ridiculous notion of honor,” said I. 

“She always would play fair,” urged Jean. 

“ And her idea of fairness was always exaggerated,” insisted J. 

We laughed, suddenly and a little bitterly, at the seriousness of our 
two faces. Jean leaned over and struck sparks from the smouldering 


log. 
“ And Lancaster?” she asked with great interest. 
“ Still there.” 
“ Waiting ?” 
“Who can tell?” 


“ And still hoping, no doubt.” 
“You have heard how hard hope dies.” 
“Then things are apparently unchanged ?” 
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“ Apparently ; but we sit as those who perch on the edge of a crater 
that may become active at any minute.” 

“ And the worst of it is that having had such sufficient warning we 
feel ourselves to blame for not getting everybody out of harm’s way.” 

“Yes,” said I, and then: “One always feels that sense of respon- 
sibility in regard to the affairs of one’s friends, and, of course, of one’s 
own; but, after all, the machinery of our affairs adjusts itself according 
to the direction of the Master Mechanic, and we have not a great deal to 
do with it beyond adding fuel to the furnace now and then, or placing 
a careless spoke in the wheels.” 

“It is a pleasant theory,” said Jean slowly. “I like to think that 
we are not altogether responsible for the jar, the stop, the tangle, if 
you will, in the woof.” 

“So I have said to Adele.” 

“To Adele? Gracious Heaven, what has she to regret?” 

“ Not so much as many of us, certainly.” 

“ But what, pray?” 

“ Many things, she says.” 

“ How amusing. She never injured anyone in her whole gentle life.” 

“ Certainly never willingly.” 

She sighed. “I wish I had done as little to make my fellow-man 
uncomfortable. And she was comforted? I hope you did not forget to 
remind her that some of the worst tangles come straight if you leave 
them alone. It’s always such a comfort to me to remember that.” 

I nodded. 

“ For instance,” she went on, “think of poor Strickland, and what 
a mess he seemed to make of things when he went off like that with all 
going so beautifully at home. It was, we all felt, the very worst possible 
thing he could have done. We called it very harsh names, you know. 
And now it develops that he could have done nothing else so wise. He 
is better in every way than he has ever been, physically, financially, and 
in spirits. Hall saw him when he was over last, and he said the change 
in him was astonishing. We were so delighted to hear it, for he was 
most depressed before he went away. I wonder if you noticed it as we 
did. Now, I don’t suppose he could have told us, or himself, for the 
matter of that, what impelled him to go; there really was no very clear 
reason, I imagine. We take these unaccountable plunges half against 
‘ our volition and wholly against our judgment. Yet—we take them. 
We feel all the while that the tangle will surely come, and later, quite 
to our surprise, sometimes, there is the beautiful, smooth strand. I do 
mix my figures badly, Bob, but you will understand, I know,” she 
finished laughingly. 

“Thank you for telling me this about Strickland,” said I very 
seriously. 

“You and Adele were always -very fond of him, weren’t you?” 
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“We were.” 
“He is a man in a thousand.” 
“ He is, indeed.” 
“You won’t forget to tell Adele the good news about him?” 
“No, I won’t forget.” 
“ She will be so glad to hear.” 
“Yes, she will be glad to hear,” I said. 
“And your memory—is it improved since you have had a wife to 
keep it in healthy activity?” 
“ Since I have had a wife,” said I, “ yes.” 
And then we went in to dinner. 


xX. 
THE DILEMMA’S OTHER HORN 

WE made a rather melancholy trio, Aunt Judith and Adele and I, 
as we sat on my aunt’s broad porch one particularly fine evening in late 
September. We had watched Patricia and Dick Lancaster canter their 
horses out the drive into the street, and with our last glimpse of them 
my wife had made a characteristic gesture of impotency. 

“It would have been an ideal marriage—ideal!” she cried. 

The sigh that escaped my Aunt Judith sought to lose itself in the 
gauzes that swathed her dear head and throat, but reached us, neverthe- 
less, in all its sadness. 

“Why will you stir up the might-have-beens?” I demanded, dis- 
agreeably taking it out on Adele. 

“ Can you see them together and not think of it?” she flashed. 

“Confound him! Why couldn’t he have carried her off and made 
her marry him ?” 

“Men don’t carry off women like Patty,” reminded my wife. “I 
should mightily like to see one try.” 

“No, he has taken the only wise and tactful course,” said Aunt 
Judith, “and by so doing has kept for himself the comfort of her 
esteem.” 

“A rap for the comfort of her esteem !” I cried. 

A peevish old Spitz curled in comfort on a fat floor pillow, and I 
stooped and tweaked her ears. She snapped at me, and again I tweaked. 

“ Will you stop that, please,” said Adele, with a certain strained 
inflection, by which I knew the situation to be upon her nerves as well. 

The bunch of roses from McMann had been unusually superb and 
generous that morning. We felt that something presaged. The air was 
heavy with it. 

“ Have you ever noticed that it is always the fellows like Lancaster 
—the decent, honorable, considerate chaps—who get thrown over?” I 
inquired. “I have wondered how you women justify yourselves in it. 
Tt must be by very perverted reasoning.” . 
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“Your remarks might be taken as a reflection upon yourself,” sug- 
gested my wife, “since you were not thrown over.” 

I strode to the porch rail and flung an undignified leg across it. A 
wisp of vine touched my forehead, and with an exclamation I broke it 
off and tossed it away. The little Spitz kept a watchful eye upon me. 

“ What is that boy bringing?” I asked. 

The boy whistled as he approached, and the moonlight, touching his 
buttons, made discs of light of them, and struck the metal of his cap. 
His progress was nonchalant. 

“ Will you see what he has?” my aunt asked me. 

I went to the steps to meet him, and signed for the letter he gave 
me. When he had turned and gone whistling away I tried to speak to 
them naturally, “It is for Patty, from McMann,” I said. 

“The girl is dead!” cried my wife. 

“So it has come!” said my aunt in the same instant. 

“TI wonder why anticipation never fortifies one,” said I. 

Aunt Judith arose. We saw that her lips trembled. She usually 
bore things better. 

“T think I shall go to my room for a little while, if you and Bob 
do not mind, Adele,” she said. 

But Adele went along, an arm about her proud old shoulders. At 
the door they paused, and my aunt turned back to say,— 

“You musi tell her the best you can, Bob; I will have to leave 
that to you, please.” 

And I was left alone ‘with my cigar and my reflections; presently 
the cigar burned out, but I knew it would never be so with the reflec- 
tions. An hour later Patty and Dick came up the avenue. I heard 
them laughing as they came through the gate. It is astonishing how 
apparently gay people who are clever manage to be under conditions 
that are almost impossible. Seriousness is an undertow to be avoided. 

“Come down and say good-night,” called Patty to me, “ Mr. Lan- 
caster refuses to stay the rest of the evening with us.” 

I went down the steps, the letter behind my back. The very legs 
of my soul seemed failing me. I had some sort of idiotic notion of 
shifting the whole thing to Dick’s shoulders and quitting the scene. 
I would rather have seen a man shot than to have delivered that letter 
to Patty. 

As I reached the bottom step a maid appeared at the top. 

“Mrs. Robert Hollowell would like to speak with Mr. Lancaster in 
the library, if he can come in for a minute,” she said. 

I wondered what Adele was up to. We went up the steps together, 
and Lancaster hurried in to her. Patty called out some gay little 
remark after him, but she was watching me with furtive anxiety the 
while. When he disappeared she turned at once to me. 
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“There is something to tell; tell it now,” she said quietly. 

“The girl—the one at French Lick,” I stammered. 

Her manner of receiving it alarmed me. It would have been more 
natural, I thought, if she had exclaimed,—she does not believe in 
exclamations,—but she grew quite white. I twisted a chair about for 
her. 

Sit down,” I urged. 

She smiled at me. “ Don’t let me make you nervous. I’m foolish, 
but I’m not going to be hysterical.” 

“ Wouldn’t you best read it?” I suggested as I switched on a light 
among the vines and laid the letter in her lap. Then I went over 
and sat on the rail, looking down into the garden. After a few minutes 
I heard her draw the paper forth rustlingly from its envelope. Some- 
one had let the Spitz into the garden and she whimpered to be back. 
I threw my cigar at her, and forgot to light another. When I could 
endure the thing no longer I asked gently,— 

“Ts it over, dear?” 

“Yes, it is over,” she answered, and something in the tone made 
me turn and stare at her. 

“Do you care like that?” I cried. 

“T do care,” she said simply. 

“Lucky devil!” I muttered, not meaning Patricia. 

She came and stood near me, leaning against the old, fluted column 
of the porch. She did look wonderfully sweet and adorable. I was 
all inward insurrection at the thought of her giving herself to a man 
like Page McMann. 

“TI wonder if you know how I feel about it, Bob?” she mused. 
“ Did you ever grope in a perfect blackness of despair, and then come 
suddenly through an unexpected door that led you into the light— 
such blinding, glorious light? Did you? Or did you ever feel yourself 
borne down, down—but, of course, you never did. Men never feel 
like that. And you can’t understand at all, you phlegmatic Bob, you! 
But you are glad of my happiness, I am sure of that.” 

“ Tremendously,” said I. 

“ And that, after all, things are coming out as—as they are,” she 
finished in confusion and with a blush. 

“Well, you see, that’s expecting too much,” I objected. 

“But, naturally—why! I don’t at all understand, Bob—you have 
always been such friends.” 

“Only apparently. I never liked him. You certainly know that. 
I never tried to conceal it from you. But since you are going to marry 
him, I will do my best to change—I will, indeed, dear.” 

With her old smile she regarded me. “TI think we are not talking 
of the same person,” she said. 
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“You are going to marry McMann, aren’t you,—now the girl is 
dead ?” 

“T am not going to marry him, since the girl is not dead.” 

“ But you told me that it was all over.” 

“So it is, for me. For them it is just beginning. Instead of 
burying her, he is going to marry her. She has taught him love, and 
he has taught her life. Isn’t it wonderful, and isn’t it splendid? He 
tells me all about it in the most manly way. But he could not bring 
himself to do it just at first, so he continued to send me roses. He 
would never have sent them if he had known how many thorns they 
held for me.” For a moment the thought of recent suffering rifted the 
brightness of her eyes. The past still shadowed the present. I covered 
her hand with mine, and gently recalled her. 

“ And now?” I questioned. 

“Oh, now they are waiting for me to tell them they may go on 
loving,” she laughed. 

Lancaster came out of the house and crossed to us. Even in the 
dim light I recognized an air of decision about him, a finality, as if, 
having resolved on certain things, all appeal would be futile. His gaze 
did not encompass me. It centred on Patty. Beneath it she paled a 
little, but her eyes met his bravely, and her head had a jaunty tilt 
as it rested against the gray pillar. I perceived, however, the quiver 
of her lips and the effort she made to steady them. Lancaster went 
straight to her, disregarding me. 

“ Adele tells me the girl is dead,” he said. “I suppose the hour 
of sacrifice is therefore at hand, but the offering shall not be made: 
it is too hideously cruel. We have stood by too long inactive. Your 
attitude has borne down our protests, and your silence has frightened 
us. But it is time for the silence to be broken. You must tell me, 
Patricia, whether or not you love McMann. If you do not, you shall 
not marry him. Surely he has some sense of honor, some pride that 
would not allow him to accept such a sacrifice from you. I will go to 
him——” 

“Tell him, Bob,” Patty said tremulously. 

“T leave you to your own explanations,” I said politely, if some- 
what huskily. And I went into the garden to hunt the Spitz. 

When I came back the porch was empty. It gave me a bad second 
or two, until I heard them in the library. Aunt Judith and Adele 
were with them. And Lancaster came out to meet me. 

“ Come in and speak to your Cousin Patricia,” he said beamingly. 

But I found, singularly enough, that what I had to say could not 
be properly expressed in my present condition, so I opened my arms 
in silence, and Patty came into them, a new and wonderful smile in 
her dear eyes. And Lancaster’s hand, the one that had not found hers, 


lay on my shoulder. 
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AVOWALS: WALTER PATER 


BEING THE SIXTH OF A NEW SERIES OF 
“CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN” 


By George Moore 


Author of The Untilled Field,” Evelyn Innes,” etc. 


$ 


OST of last week was spent reading Walter Pater’s “ Imaginary 
M Portraits,’—a happy week,—lying almost at length in an 
armchair, rousing a little from time to time, like one from 
a delight too intense to be borne, happy, however, in the knowledge that 
the dream lay always within reach—a happy, melodious dream, full of 
faint color and dim perfume, flowing on page after page. But last 
week’s reading was not the first reading of this book. Himself had 
given me proofs of “A Prince of Court Painters” many years ago, 
and I had admired the diary of a plaintive woman, but plaintive only 
within herself, wearying no one with her regrets, loving Watteau from 
a distant village, content, or very nearly, to hear of his fame. The very 
copy of the book that I read last week I had seen before and had tried 
to read it, but it had seemed to me somewhat faint, too luscious to 
my taste, and I had put it aside. But last week I was moved by the 
first few lines, my whole nature responded, and there began a soft 
interior purring at the prospect of coming happiness; yet the book 
had once been put aside as a thing that I did not believe to be quite 
intended for me. 

I am afraid we shall never escape from the mistake of thinking 
that a book is bad or useless because it does not satisfy the need of the 
moment; that mistake is inherent in us—we are but the need of the 
moment, and our need is changing; new ideas are always ripening in 
us, and the book we put aside last year is the book that we read eagerly 
this year: we are always becoming our books. Could we remember, 
this life would be more decorous, for it is certainly an indecorous thing 
to open Pater’s “ Imaginary Portraits” and say, “'This book will never 
be mine.” Mood follows mood, and whomsoever keeps the book by 
him shall read it some day in the right mood, and then his enjoyment 
will be a unique one; he will experience a delight not to be found 
anywhere else, in literature, in painting, or in sculpture; nor will his 
enjoyment be the enjoyment that he experiences in music, though it 
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will be more akin to that enjoyment than to any other. While he 
reads this book it will seem to him that he is listening to music, for 
the book breathes a natural music, the music one hears in Maytime 
when Maytime makes a harp of the forest and a lyre of the shore. 
Methinks Pater desired the ear more than any other sense. Has not he 
said in an incomparable passage that the tendency of all the arts is to 
aspire to music, to tend to become—— Would that I could remember 
the exact words, they are to be found in the first book he wrote, “The 
Renaissance.” I think the words are that the tendency of all the arts 
is to aspire to the condition of music. 


I read “ The Renaissance” some years ago in a lonely country house, 
and maybe I shall convey some notion of the delight I experienced in 
reading this book when I say that I can recall my delight,—and we 
know how difficult it is to recall the actual moment,—but I can recol- 
lect not only the actual moment, but the actual sting of the pleasure 
that took me when I read the delicious little essay on Botticelli. “The 
Renaissance” is a younger book than “ Imaginary Portraits,” and the 
delight we experience in these books may be compared—the only com- 
parison I can think of is to compare the two books to a spring morning 
and a summer afternoon. “The Renaissance” is a magical morning of 
sunshine and incomparable haze, a morning when the brown wood is 
only green in patches, and the first cuckoos call from hill to hill, and 
“the lofty Virgin waterfall sings a welcome to the warm pool.” But 
the happiness that “ Imaginary Portraits” procures is the happiness that 
we experience lying on a hilltop at the end of a long afternoon before 
the year has begun to decline, seeing a long plain through a vista, a 
long, blue plain becoming violet under the gold of the sunset. Then 
there is a faint exaltation in the air; the swallows are flying high, 
high as our thoughts; a spirit of peace and rest is abroad; we are 
conscious of an eternal harmony—and this, I think, is the mood of 
the “Imaginary Portraits.” Our pleasure is less intense, there is less 
sting in it, but we are conscious of a vaster beatitude, and with a little 
regret we admit to ourselves that the change is for the best. 

But my acquaintance with Pater’s writings did not begin with “ The 
Renaissance.” I had long known them, fifteen years before I had read 
“ Marius the Epicurean.” I was fresh from France at the time and 
knew little of modern English literature. I was writing a novel, the 
very name of which now fills me with dismay, in another lonely coun- 
try house by the shore of a western lake, and wanting something beauti- 
ful to read,—English prose at that time seemed to me very arid and 
ugly,—and seeing an announcement of a new work by Pater, I sent for 
“Marius the Epicurean.” In my book entitled “Confessions of a 
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Young Man” I tell how “ Marius” was to me an extraordinary awaken- 
ing, how it served “as a bridge to carry me across the channel into the 
genius of my native language.” That is how I expressed myself then, 
and to avoid paraphrase it will be better if I quote from the book. But 
the English edition of my book is out of print, a copy cannot be pro- 
cured, only the French text is at hand, and for the moment I do not 
feel equal to the task of translating it, venturing, however, to amend 
it in one or two places where it seems to me incorrect. Will the reader 
forgive me? 


“Je n’avais pas pensé & la joie simple et sans affecta- 
tion du ceur en face des choses naturelles, la couleur du 
grand air, les divers aspects du pays, le vol des oiseaux qui 
se dirige vers la mer, le bateau abandonné; je n’avais pas 
pensé non plus a la beauté de la douceur de la vie, ni 
songé comme, en évitant ce qui volontairement passionné et ce 
qui est évidemment laid, nous pouvons nous assurer une vue 
de la vie temporelle qui est stable et suffit 4 lAme. Une 
nouvelle aurore était dans mon cerveau, fratche et belle, pleine 
de temples vides et d’heures, studieuses, de parfum cache 
d’encens; qu’une telle vision de vie fut possible je ne le soup- 
connais pas, elle me vint presque avec la méme force, presque 
avec la méme intensite que ce chant divin de la chair, 
Mademoiselle de Maupin. 


““ Marius fut le marche-pied qui me porta a travers la 
Manche dans le genie de ma langue. Le passage ne fut pas 
trop subit; je trouvai une evocation de sens constante et _ 
soigneuse qui était un peu en dehors de la comprehension 
du commun, et aussi une douce depravation d’oreille pour les 
chutes de phrases inattendues, et d’wil pour les nuances de 
couleurs de l’education qui j’avais choisie, et sa continuation 
dans un milieu étranger, mais pas completement inconnu; 
m’etant sature de Pater, le passage de Quincey était aise. Lui 
aussi était un Latin pour la forme et le caractere de l’esprit; 
mais il était véritablement Anglais, et par lui je passai a 
V’étude des auteurs dramatiques d’Elizabeth, la vraie littéra- 
ture de ma race, et je m’y lavai.” 


It was on my return to England that I made the acquaintance of 
this man whom I recognized in the first lines of “ Marius” as the fourth 
great literary and moral influence that had come into my life, and as 
the human side of things interest me above all, I will tell how Pater 
appeared to me, what my eyes saw; what my ears heard was very 
little. Pater’s conversation consisted of commonplaces politely spoken. 
His letters would be worth printing, but I have lost those he wrote 
to me; but there is something worth telling in our personal rela- 
tions. I think I can tell a little tale that will reveal Pater’s char- 
acter; but first of all let me record what my eyes saw. Well, my 
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eyes saw—I hesitate to speak the words—a very ugly man. I do 
not remember the day I saw him, but I remember my disappointment 
very distinctly. It was like looking at a leaden man, an uncouth 
figure badly moulded, moulded out of lead, a large, uncouth head 
and the manner of a clergyman, and I do not think anyone would 
have divined a man of genius on seeing him enter a drawing-room. 
What I remember is the head, a large, overarching skull, and the 
small eyes; they always seemed afraid of you, and they shifted quickly. 
There seemed to me to be a want of candor in Pater’s face; he 
seemed to be afraid of you, to be concealing something; something 
of the evasion, I might say surreptitiousness, may be attributed to 
a merely abnormal shyness, but I think there was something abnor- 
mal in his shyness—an abnormal fear of himself and of his listener. 
There was little hair on the great skull, and his skull and his eyes 
reminded me a little of the French poet Verlaine, a sort of domesti- 
cated Verlaine, a Protestant Verlaine, I might say a Vicarage Verlaine. 
A great skull with deep-set, shifting eyes and a small, unobtrusive 
nose—that is what I remember: an unflattering portrait, I know it. 
A better portrait is Will Rothenstein’s lithograph, for it is as truthful 
and more sympathetic, and I recommend it to everyone who is inter- 
ested in Pater. Pater’s ugliness disappears in it, and I think that 
Pater’s genius appears in the portrait. Will Rothenstein detected 
Pater’s genius in the face, and that is to his great honor, for Pater’s 
face was a mask, and though he was not more than forty when I knew 
him, he controlled his manner of speech and his every gesture as com- 
pletely as he controlled his style; and there was something human in 
this masquerade. Pater wore a polite and formal manner because he 
felt actual life to be something of a burden; his mission in life was 
to direct attention to the beautiful side of things; it seemed to him 
that we may derive some measure of content from the mere knowledge 
that beautiful things exist even if they do not exist for us; and so it 
seemed to Pater a seemly thing to choose a mask and wear it always 
lest his friends should guess that his life was a weariness, and he did 
not wish this, because he did not wish anyone to impugn the gift of 
life. 


I think he must have dreaded life always, even when he was a child; 
he must have looked upon life with suspicion. I imagine him a 
very grave child with little inclination for games; if Pater joined in a 
game, it was not from impulse, but because he had, even when a child, 
a sense of what was seemly and decorous, and I can think of him over- 
ruling his natural disinclination for action and joining in a game 
because it was seemly. One day a biography of Pater will be written, 
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and we shall learn what he was like when a child, if he ever played 
games, if he were a literary child or if he did not begin to write until 
much later. He must have thought a good deal about literature in 
childhood, and no doubt began to practise writing in his teens. But 
may we wish to see any of the writing done by Pater which he did not 
choose himself to publish? His instinct was never to show himself 
to the world except in a carefully considered attitude and light. His 
sisters knew this well and have probably destroyed any papers he over- 
looked, and I shall not complain if I hear this has been done; and yet 
the publication of Pater’s early writings would gratify our curiosity in 
a direction in which it would seem justifiable, even to Pater, that we 
should feel curiosity. For no one better than Pater would understand 
how insidious is the temptation to learn how a literary artist prepares 
his mind in style before coming before the public. Pater’s “ Renais- 
sance” is a literary enigma, it is the only example in literature of a 
man coming before the public in the perfect accomplishment of his 
genius. Turgenieff—it seems impossible to escape talking of him— 
wrote well from the first, but “The Tales of a Sportsman,” though 
perfect, are slight, they are but Tanagra figures, whereas the later 
stories may be compared to fine examples of Greek sculpture. But 
Pater’s “ Renaissance” was written in the fulness of his genius, and is 
not only perfect in form, but it is as complete as it is perfect. Pater is 
the one example, so far as I know, in literature—I may say in any of 
the arts—of a man appearing before the public in the meridian of his 
genius. It is remarkable that there should be no rising, but it is even 
still more remarkable that there should be no declension. Pater may 
be compared to a day without a dawn and without a sunset. The 
declension is so slight that we must ignore it or exaggerate its im- 
portance. It is wiser to admire this miracle than to attempt to dis- 
cover that it was no miracle, after all. There is little else for Pater’s 
biographer to do, and if he succeed in doing it, the explanation will 
be hardly less miraculous than the original miracle. There is no flower 
without a root; but to what root can Pater’s style be traced ?—this 
style so personal, so exclusively his own, reminding us of many things, 
it is true, but of no literary model, of a rambling ducal palace turning 
here and there into unexpected passages and courts, overflowing with 
ornament, with here and there even modern turns of speech, but placed 
so naturally that they charm us by their strangeness, as a modern pic- 
ture might hanging amid architecture of an earlier period. In Pater 
the formal mingles naturally with the familiar,—that is one of the 
charms of it,—and it is difficult to trace this style back to any model 
because more than any other style it springs from his manner of think- 
ing, and it is more perfect, perhaps, than any other style because it 
was the perfect expression of Pater’s mind. 
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At first sight it will seem to the casual critic that the omission of 
some of the qualifying clauses which overrun Pater’s sentences would 
be a gain, but let him attempt to take away one, and he will see how 
necessary are these apparent redundancies. He wished to exhibit a 
mind full of wistful uncertainties, a mind that slowly unwinds, like 
soft silk, with many pauses and in a gentle twilight. We know that 
he wrote with difficulty, that each sentence was written out on a sepa- 
rate piece of paper; we know that he told Arthur Symons that it were 
well to read the dictionary so that we might learn what words to avoid, 
and when Arthur Symons pointed out a sentence he could not under- 
stand, a long, intricate sentence of ten lines or more, Pater examined 
it, comma by comma, a puzzled look upon his face all the while. At 
last he said, “TI see the printer has omitted a dash.” 


Pater was a Fellow of Brasenose College, and he was, perhaps, the 
one man of genius able to apply himself to scholarship sufficiently to 
win a fellowship. Everything seems exceptional in Pater’s life. He 
must have been a scholar, but there was very little trace of the scholar 
in his conversation, none at all in his writings; his writings were the 
man himself, and quite independent of his reading. I can only imag- 
ine that Pater went to Oxford and read sufficiently to acquire a scholar- 
ship because he wanted to acquire an income which would enable him 
to devote his life to the pursuit of pure literature. I cannot think 
that he took much pleasure in these studies; they must have been 
laborious, his Greek studies less so than the others; Plato must have 
influenced Pater’s mind, and perhaps his style—but no, there is nothing 
of Plato in his style. 

When I knew him he had left Oxford and had come to live in Lon- 
don. He had taken a house in a somewhat prim Kensington terrace, 
and had furnished it gracefully and simply, and lived there with his 
sisters. I was a frequent visitor. I went there to dinner and to lunch, 
and in the afternoons I often had long talks with Pater, and some- 
times went out to walk with him. There were times when Pater 
dropped the mask a little, that mask of formal politeness, which it is 
so natural for me to dislike, for I always want to know the real man, 
and if anything is withheld from me I will throw aside what is given 
to me, though much be given. I think it was in this wise that I acted 
with Pater. Looking back upon it now, I think he gave me as much 
of his intimacy as he gave to anyone. I look back with pleasure now 
on my relations with Pater, but at the time I confess they were dis- 
appointing. I was always more anxious to talk literature than to read 
or write it, and Pater did not talk literature, nor did he ever talk about 
himself. Some will attribute his reticence to an absence of sym- 
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pathy; well, I often inclined to this opinion myself, notwithstanding 
many proofs to the contrary. I doubted if Pater wished to see me 
very much; then I kept away, and it was not long before Pater wrote 
to me, and he wrote charming letters, very like his books. It was only 
in his letters the social mask dropped a little; perhaps it was only in 
literature that Pater became human. His formalities, as I have said, 
were consequent upon the character of the original soul. I daresay he 
often wished to enter into the communion of letters. I remember the 
kind and almost solicitous way that he gave me his proofs; he gave me 
‘the proofs of “The Child in the House,” which at that time had not 
been printed in volume form. I remember his running upstairs to fetch 
them, for I had just told him of the emotion with which I read how 
the convalescent child lay in bed watching the flowering branch swaying 


in front of the window. 


It will be interesting to many to hear that Pater thought very little 
of Stevenson. I remember how he said to me, “I am afraid he writes 
too much for the book-stalls.” This will not strike everyone as a bril- 
liant or suggestive remark; perhaps if it had been said by anyone else 
I should have thought nothing of it; but when one considers it one 
perceives that it is exactly the truth, expressed very simply and with- 
out ostentation. Of Mr. Kipling he thought very little. A story is 
current that he said once he was afraid to read Mr. Kipling, afraid lest 
this pounding man should influence his style. The story is an apoc- 
rypha. Pater shrank from all violent literature in just the same way, 
I think, as he shrank from life itself. 

He used to write at that time reviews on books for The Guardian, 
and this seems strange at first, but when one thinks a while one sees 
that it was a part of the natural man to write anonymously about con- 
temporary things. One finds a certain pleasure in remembering that 
Pater wrote for this essentially English paper, a sober Protestant paper. 
It is difficult to believe that Pater was ever a Christian, and it is only 
by remembering his attitude towards life, his acceptation always of 
the traditional and the formal as a means of escape from the fretful 
clamor of the actual day, that we can understand how such a lover of 
beauty could also be a Christian. Pater loved decorum, and what is 
more decorous than to write in The Guardian? It is more difficult to 
explain why he should have reviewed current literature. There are 
always inconsistencies, discrepancies; one cannot explain the whole 
of life. 
Pater was more human in his letters than in his conversation. He 
wrote me some charming letters, and one was an important link in 
the story I am going to tell about Pater, a story which will, I think, 
help you to understand the man more than many pages of analytical 
criticism. 
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I had gone to live in Sussex, and had sent Pater a novel that I had 
written there. I asked him to review it in The Guardian. That I 
should have asked him to review in The Guardian the novel I sent him 
seems to me now one of the most absurd requests ever made by one man 
to another; yet he wrote me a beautiful letter without saying anything 
—what word shall I use? rudeness, of course, is out of the question, 
harshness is out of the question; Pater’s character was of his own 
making, and from the beginning he must have omitted rudeness and 
harshness, even satire. It is sometimes contended that there is humor in 
Pater’s writings, and I think that this is so, though I remember there 
was a time when this criticism seemed to me the most extravagant that 
had ever appeared in print. The letter he wrote me was at once grave 
and kind, and it reproved me a little, I think, for after saying that he 
could not review the book in The Guardian, he said that the object of 
such writing was not very clear to him, and were I to tell you the 
name of the book you would see at once how little Pater could sym- 
pathize with the story. A very crack-brained project was mine, but I 
should not regret my folly if I had kept his letter. Object was not 
the word—what word could he have used? perhaps it was purpose, for 
certainly the purpose of such a story could not have been clear to him; 
but the phrase which contained his reproof was such a soft, curling 
phrase, one of Pater’s own ringlet phrases, that I must perforce regret 
once more that I have mislaid Pater’s letters, and I fear beyond recov- 
ery. Saying hardly anything, he helped me to understand that the de- 
scription of violent incidents and abnormal states of mind do not serve 
the purpose of art, the purpose of art not being to astonish or to per- 
plex. I understood from Pater’s letter, though it contained no explicit 
statement,—Pater shrank from doctrine,—that the object of art is to 
help us to forget the crude and the violent and the horrible, and to lead 
us into a pious contemplation of certain beautiful aspects of nature. 
I did not doubt for a moment Pater’s judgment; I said to myself, 
“ Admit at once the book is a misfortune,” for it seemed impossible that 
I should write a book that would be of worth and that Pater would not 
understand. 

The only way to wipe out the publication of a bad book is by pub- 
lishing a good one, and I brought a new energy to the composition of my 
new book, which was then appearing in serial form. 

A few days afterwards I was handed a letter, and seeing Pater’s 
beautiful, precise handwriting on the envelope, I said, “ Good Heaven! 
he’s not going to write to me again about that unfortunate book.” The 
letter began, “ My dear, audacious Moore”—that is all I can remember 
of it except, of course, the substance. He wrote to tell me how much 
he admired my book, “ Confessions of a Young Man.” Maybe the letter 
beginning, “ My dear, audacious Moore,” may be recovered before this 
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article is printed; 1 think I gave it with some other letters to Arthur 
Symons to keep for me. The letter told how he had come across— 
no, Pater would not use the expression “come across,” but he might 
say that he met with a copy of a review containing an instalment of 
the book I was then writing. That letter is indeed a loss to me, for no 
man can talk as Pater could of the pleasure that a book had given him. 
He knew so well how to refer, and he referred to my appreciation of 
the French poets, and to my account of myself—how I went to Paris 
when I was twenty in quest of art. A young man in quest of art is the 
subject of all Pater’s literature. 

The miracle has happened! As I was about to put the proof of 
this article into an envelope my secretary came upstairs with a letter 
in her hand. “Is this the letter? . . . I found it when I was turning 
out the bookcase while you were away in France.” 


BRASENOSE COLLEGE, 
Mar: 4. 

“ My DEAR, AUDACIOUS MoorE: Many thanks for the ‘ Con- 
fessions,’ which I have read with great interest, and admira- 
tion for your originality—your delightful criticisms—your 
Aristophanic joy, or at least enjoyment, in life—your unfail- 
ing liveliness. Of course, there are many things in the book 
I don’t agree with. But then, in the case of so satiric a book, 
I suppose one is hardly expected to agree or disagree. What 
I cannot doubt of is the literary faculty displayed. ‘Thou 
com’st in such a questionable shape!’ I feel inclined to say 
on finishing your book: ‘shape’ morally, I mean; not in 
reference to style. 

“You speak of my own work very pleasantly; but my 
enjoyment has been independent of that. And still I wonder 
how much you may be losing, both for yourself and for your 
writings, by what, in spite of its gayety and good-nature and 
genuine sense of the beauty of many things, I must still call 
a cynical, and therefore exclusive, way of looking at the world. 
You call it only ‘ realistic.’ Still! 

“ With sincere wishes for the future success of your most 
entertaining pen, 

“ Very sincerely yours, 
“ WALTER PATER.” 


But instead of bringing us together this letter estranged us, for 
it made me hope for more, and finding that Pater had no more for 
giving, our friendship, if I may call it friendship, began to weigh 
upon me, and I am afraid I used to show Pater that he bored me. 
We used to meet in the streets; how well I remember the clandes- 
tine man; I feel sure that he avoided me; and then I heard that 
he did not like to be spoken to when met out walking. No doubt he had 
gone out to meditate on what he had written that morning, and to 
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consider what he was going to write that evening or the next morn- 
ing. That was, no doubt, the reason of it, but the reason was not 
apparent to me at the time, and I think the time came when I must 
have pretended not to see him. I think that the time even came when 
this grave, impenetrable man began to seem to me a little ridiculous. 
I used to meet him at dinner, in the dullest houses in London, houses 
where I went seldom, dreading the boredom of an evening; but I used 
to hear that Pater was always dining at these houses. There was one 
house, the house of an elderly peeress who required literary society 
as she required pet dogs and fancy work. Her table was a round one, 
and I was about two places away from Pater, and I remember how he 
went through his dinner saying to everything that was said to him, 
“ No doubt, no doubt,” and I remember wondering—and I wonder still 
—why he went to this house, what his object was in going there, for 
there is always an object. There was no pretence on his part to enter 
into the lives of these people, he was there just as the footman was 
there; nor could it be supposed for an instant that he intended writing 
a society novel. I am afraid his presence at this house puzzles me even 
more than his contributions to The Guardian. 


The last time I remember seeing Pater it was at this house. There 
were some pretty women present, and this made Pater seem a greater 
discrepancy than usual, for love of women formed no part of Pater’s 
life. And soon after he left London and returned to Oxford: no doubt 
the tedium of London society had become too much for him; he had 
begun to fear that his formal politeness might break down under the 
strain that it put upon him. He and London were not suited to each 
other, and his departure came, even to me, somewhat as a relief. Years 
passed, and I believed that I should never hear of Pater again. But 
one day the editor of The Chronicle stopped me in the street, and his 
news was that he had in type a review of my book, “ Modern Painting,” 
written by the greatest writer in the world. I said, “ Whom you think 
the greatest writer in the world.” “No,” he said, “whom you think 
the greatest writer in the world.” “But I don’t know whom I think 
the greatest writer.” “You may not be able to think of his name at 
present, but you'll agree with me when you see it.” I besought him 
to tell me, but he refused, and I walked about London for the next few 
days asking myself and asking my friends whom I thought the greatest 
writer in the world. I jumped out of bed and tore open The Chronicle 
morning after morning, but I was disappointed. At last I saw at the 
top of the paper, “ Modern Painting.” My eyes passed down the column 
for the signature—Walter Pater! 

I have told the anecdote truthfully, I have laid my soul bare, but I 
have not done so because I think that Pater reviewed my book and put 
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his name to the bottom of the review (a thing which he never did be- 
fore or afterwards) because he looked upon my book as a literary event 
of some importance. If this were so it would be unbecoming of me to 
tell the anecdote. Pater waited for years for a book of mine which he 
could praise because it seemed a becoming thing to do; but he did not 
look on his praise as the paying off of an old debt, though there was 
something of this in it. Pater shaped his life with the same care as 
he shaped out any one of his pages; he looked at life from a certain 
point of view, all was balance and arrangement, and I think he must 
have felt that an acknowledgment of what I said about him in “ Con- 
fessions of a Young Man” was called for. Others had praised Pater as 
abundantly, yet Pater did not write about the books of everyone who 
praised him; it' was not exactly the praise that I bestowed on Pater— 
there are things that can be felt and that may not be explained. Per- 
haps he knew that I had been disappointed in not receiving as much 
of his personal friendship as I had wished for,—it would be like Pater 
to feel that,—and I think that anyone who reads Pater carefully will 
find many little things—Pater’s writings are mainly confessions—that 
will persuade him that I am right, that Pater reviewed “ Modern 
Painting” for a personal reason. Looked at from this side, his review 
of my book becomes an interesting human document; looked at from 
any other side, it becomes a mere notice of a book which Mr. Shadwell 
has omitted from his collections of Pater’s writings, though it was the 


only signed review that Pater ever published. 
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BY EMILY READ JONES 


Y arrows all are sent, 
M My wealth is spent. 
Time, knocking at my gate, 
Warns me ’tis late; 
Yet gladsomely I fare, 
And take no care. 


Where any bird sings free, 

He sings for me; 

Where any feast is spread, 
There is my bread ; 

Where any hearthfires shine, 
Their cheer is mine; 

Where there are earth and sky, 
No beggar I. 
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A LITTLE CHILD SHALL 
LEAD THEM 
By Francis Howard Williams 


Author of ‘‘The Flute Player and Other Poems,’ ‘‘Atman,’’ etc. 
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VERY autumn for fifteen years he had refused to lay in a sup- 
E ply of coal because he felt sure that he couldn’t last until 
spring. 

Every spring for fifteen years he had delayed buying thin clothes 
because the probability of his death before July rendered summer gar- 
ments a superfluity. 

Robert’s references to his approaching end had become a family 
tradition—a sort of solemn joke to be smiled at clandestinely as one 
smiles at a verbal slip in the middle of the Litany, or indulges in 
inward cachinnation when a blue-bottle fly lights on the preacher’s 
nose. 

Grandmother was different; she was two years younger, and though 
she did not go through the annually recurrent form of announcing her 
speedy demise, she was more sedate than he. She was good to the 
grandchildren, but confined the outward expression of her affection to 
plum-cake, jam, and good advice. 

The fact is, grandmother had a heart full of kindliness, but her 
love was centred upon a single object. Precisely fifty years ago she 
had risen tremulously in her place in the Friends’ Meeting-House at 
the Four Corners, and had listened to the thumpings of her own heart 
as her lips quivered about the consonantal edges of the words, “I, De- 
borah, take thee, Robert”—had listened and wondered and resumed her 
seat, with a sense of inexpressible change and golden warmth. It was 
then that the flower of her love came to the fulness of its bloom. She 
had given her troth to Robert Hathaway without a reservation; so 
much love as she was capable of he had invoked; there was nothing left. 
Affections she might have; maternal instincts, the tender solicitude of 
other conditions, all came in due time. But the sacred name of love 
was, to her mind, hardly applicable, to these sentiments. 

Doubtless the anniversary of her wedding—this, the golden anni- 
versary—brought to her a keen realization of the fulness with which 

her prayers had been answered, the more so that the anniversary fell 
upon Christmas Eve, and partook of all the suggestions and fair in- 
fluences of the time. 
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Robert remembered that there had been a little quaver of doubt 
among the elders of the meeting as to the propriety of having a wedding 
on the day before Christmas. The good Friends had nothing against 
Christmas, but as its celebration had grown to be one of the world’s 
observances, they entertained misgivings concerning any act which 
might give color to the charge that they kept holiday on the occasion. 

The necessity of “bearing testimony” is primary with the Friends, 
and they were ever jealous of losing eligible opportunities in this direc- 
tion. So when Robert and Deborah had duly “ passed meeting,” and 
had set all things in order, and arranged for the wedding on the fourth 
Fifth Day in the Twelfth Month, there arose a momentous question 
due to the fact that that day was the twenty-fourth and that the frugal 
festivities of the evening would fall on what the world’s people termed 
Christmas Eve. Some of the elders shook their heads, but inasmuch as 
Fifth Day was the regular meeting day, it finally was deemed expedient 
that the young people be allowed to have their will, and the wedding 
took place accordingly. 

And now Grandmother Hathaway sat and looked into the fire, 
reflecting upon the strangely rapid perspective of the fifty years which 
had slipped through her fingers like grains of golden sand. And Grand- 
father Hathaway brushed imaginary dust from the sleeve of his best 
brown coat, and remarked that, as this was the last anniversary that 
Divine Providence was likely to permit them to pass together, he thought 
they ought to make it pleasant for Henry and John and their families, 
and especially for Ruth and her boys; the additional consideration 
awarded to Ruth being due to the fact that her boys, being twins, neither 
could wear the other’s outgrown clothes. 

Then Grandmother Hathaway placed her slender and well-veined 
hand tenderly upon her husband’s arm, whispering: “ Please don’t, 
Robert. It may be far or it may be near; but Heavenly Father grant 
that we go together.” 

And Robert smiled upon her—an old man’s faint and melancholy 
smile. He stroked the smooth, thin surface of her white hair, and 
lightly touched her venerable brow with lips that yet were love’s. 

And, waiting for the children and the grandchildren to come and 
make merry, they sat there, hand-in-hand, looking into the pulsing 


depths of the fire. " 


The gradual evening settled across the valleys; the sun, red and 
chilly, rolled himself in a blanket of cloud and retired for the night. 
A singing sound, like a distant whirr, came up the road from the other 
side of the hill, and grew into a silvery staccato of sleigh-bells. They 
were coming, they were late, they were hastening their speed. Now the 
bells broke into a gallop. It was evident that whoever held the whip 
was keeping the horses up to their work. Grandfather Hathaway was 
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sure it was Henry, because, as he observed, Henry was ever impatient 
of delays and rarely allowed things to proceed in their well-ordered 
courses: he always must be hurrying somebody or something. Grand- 
mother Hathaway thought it was John, because John was the more 
careful driver, and the women always preferred him to manage the 
team. 

And even while the worthy couple were indulging these speculations 
the sleigh lunged around the turn in the road, and lo! the reins were 
held by Ruth’s husband, William, while one of the twins was making 
things lively for the off horse by flicking imaginary flies from the tip 
of his very cold left ear, to the infinite delight of the other twin, who 
was screaming “ Hi yi!” at the top of his lungs. 

In this wise the sleigh drew up at the farm-house porch. Greetings, 
hearty and deep-felt, were exchanged. All the youngsters were crying 
“Merry Christmas,” oblivious of the fact that it was only Christmas 
Eve, and disregardful of the scruples which the old people were sup- 
posed to entertain upon the subject. 

For the children it made small difference as to the origin of the 
festa. The occasion was present, and they were equal to the occasion. 
Through the dooryard, fenced off with weather-beaten palings, scam- 
pered the whole crew,—Richard, John, Jr., Alvin, Liddy Ann, and the 
ubiquitous twins,—careering across the path and down the perspective 
of the double row of trees,—beeches on one side and sugar-maples on the 
other,—which stood quietly in the cold and lifted bare branches to the 


gray sky. 

Grandfather Hathaway was in his best trim; he had saved himself 
for this great occasion, and had determined that everybody should 
have a good time though he should spend a week in bed afterwards. 

And the supper! Ah, what a supper it was! That the twins did 
not perish of apoplectic congestion was due wholly to the fact that 
Liddy Ann, who-sat between them, got ahead of them with the jam 
tarts. There is, moreover, good reason to believe that a wordy dis- 
agreement between Alvin and John, Jr., entailing loss of available time, 
gave opportunities to their digestion which were of practical value. 

After supper there were gay times. 

Ruth was nearly beside herself witi anxiety about the twins, who 
had become thoroughly excited and didn’t want to go home. But at 
length order was brought out of chaos, and with all the usual verbal 
complications and final exhortations, the visiting party left the scene 


of ite unwonted revelry. 


The last light laugh had resounded through the hall and been swal- 
lowed in the tingling spaces without; the last hearty good-by had come 
lustily from the lips of Henry and John, and the final little love-tap had 
been administered to the old people by Ruth, who seemed to be forever 
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awaiting a new outburst from the twins, and who was kept busy inter- 
polating her talk with ejaculations of terror lest one twin should be 
immolated to the other’s eccentricity. 

A rollicking gust of wind came in at the doorway and blew Grand- 
mother Hathaway’s white hair quite awry as she stood on the sill 
waving farewell with weak, unsteady arm. The horses jerked their 
heads impatiently and sent a flurry of jingles from their nervous necks ; 
then there was a quick cloud of light snow, and amid shouts and laugh- 
ter and backward calls, the tink-tink-tink of the sleigh-bells settled to 
monotony and faded out in distance. } 

A little sigh was on the old woman’s lips as she reéntered the warm 
parlor; perhaps she was tired; she never had been robust, and now, 
when nearly within hailing distance of the four-score milestone, a slight 
exertion was sufficient to make her very weary. 

Grandfather Hathaway had barely recovered from his last tussle 
with his grandson, and had kicked the green rug into many unseemly 
rucks and rumples in his attempts to get up into his chair. As the 
good wife entered, he dropped his head into the capacious cushion sus- 
pended at the top of the chair-back and emitted a long, guttural sound 
that was very near a groan. 

“T think I’ve overdone it this time, Deborah,” he remarked. “I’m 
completely tuckered out. But they had a good time, didn’t they ?” 

“Yes, yes, a good time. Thee hadn’t ought to romp so, Robert. 
It’s a good time for the babies, but thy joints won’t stand it like they 
would twenty years back.” 

“ Well, as it’s the last anniversary we’ll ever——” 

“Now, don’t, Robert.” 

Grandmother Hathaway raised her hand in a deprecatory way, but 
paused and looked down steadily into the old farmer’s faded eyes. 

She felt the tears coming, and in homely fashion pressed them back 
with the corner of her dimity apron. 

“ Maybe thee’s right, Robert, maybe thee’s right.” 

“ Thee think so?” he asked, almost eagerly. 

Whether he felt chagrin at being at last agreed with upon a ques- 
tion so long in dispute, or whether in the half assent of his life-compan- 
ion he recognized the forerunner of a welcome event, no one could have 
guessed from his words or tone. 

Perhaps neither he nor she fully understood. They were very 
weary, and an indefinable sense of strangeness pervaded the uncertain 
lights of the room. A broken thread of thought—or was it the echo 
of the words of Paul?—drifted upon their consciousness : 

“We shall not all sleep, but we shcll all be changed, in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye.” 

Robert sat quite upright in the high-back chair and reached for 
Deborah’s idle hand, watching her narrowly as she fingered the corner 
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of her apron. For a moment her attitude was like that of a young girl, 
bashful and trembling, hearing a sweet tale with fluttering heart and 
shadow-softened eyes, and nervously twisted the corner of her apron in 
sheer embarrassment. Of course, it was all accidental; Deborah was 
really an old woman wiping the tears from her eyes; but Robert, all 
outdone and weak as he was, let his imagination have a little play for 
once. His mind leaped backward across the fifty fleet years, and he 
saw the woman of his choice standing there in the country lane, shy 
and modest, her clinging brown gown, despite its efforts at austerity of 
cut, serving but to heighten the fair outlines of the wearer and seeming 
as a sere leaf upon a summer rose. 


He drew her hand to him; the veins were dark 1nd heavy, but he 
saw them not—only the soft texture of the white flesh. With an effort 
he arose from the chair, and, forgetful of his square-cut collar and 
Quaker coat, carried her hand to his lips with a quaint air of devotion— 
a little touch of gallantry which might have seemed grotesque but for 
the tender grace of it. 

“Dear Deborah, I long have loved thee,” he whispered. She an- 
swered nothing, but left her hand in his. “Thee knows just what I 
am,—a plain, outspoken man,—happy on the farm and knowing little 
beyond it. I’ve not much book-learning, but my heart is true.” 

“T do believe thee, Robert.” A silence fell, and Robert heard the 
tall clock bidding him take heart of grace in throbbing beats that 
seemed to come from miles away. 

He bent down: 

“Tf it could be given unto me to make thee happy——” 

“Oh Robert, thee has made me happy. I do——” 

He felt her head droop upon his shoulder, and said a word close to 
her ear. 

“Yes, Robert, I do love thee,” she murmured. 

' The hand that had been busy with the corner of the dimity apron 
had released its hold, but still rested in its former position. In the 
dusk the firelight cast such fanciful shadows that one could imagine 
almost anything, and Grandmother Hathaway was sure that she saw 
the outline of a small, soft arm and of tender, white shoulders there 
beside her. Yes, she felt a slender hand clasped within her own, and 
it brought a wan smile across her features to remember the words of a 
psalm which she used to hear coming through the open windows of the 
Methodist meeting-house as she tripped sedately to the more silent 
assemblage of her own people—a psaim which commended itself to 
her inner sense, though the elders never sanctioned it,— 


“A little child shall lead them.” 
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Was a little child indeed leading her? The idea was strangely 
lovely and soothing, and she was conscious of something that would 
have been exhilaration in one bred less to the habit of restraint and 
perfect calm. 

She ventured once to lift her head, and met the eyes of Robert, 
burning down upon her without a trace of their former languor, and 
with all the fervor of that love whose youth is immortal. He was 
standing, tall and shapely, with his strong arm about her and a sprig 
of clover held jauntily between his lips. He was saying in a whisper,— 

“Deborah, dearest Deborah, thee has made me the most joyous 
man on earth.” 

And ere she knew it they had crossed the sill and passed out upon 
the stone porch. The snow lay upon the ground, yet the air came to 
them balmy and soft as summer. There stood the row of beeches look- 
ing solemnly across the path towards the row of sugar-maples, and 
taking upon themselves spectral shapes in the heavy amber mists. 
Surely the beeches had the similitude of men—-silent, serious men, bear- 
ing testimony against the pride of life by wearing their broad-brimmed 
hats in the courts of God. And the sugar-maples. How quaint they 
were, in their scoop bonnets, sitting there with the discreet aisle between 
them and the beeches, and keeping their chastened eyes ever fixed upon 
their meek hands—types of the gentleness which is the parent of all 
power; ready to announce the movings of the spirit, but womanly 
whether in speech or silence. 

Robert and Deborah were walking up the aisle, and the child was 

leading them. They could see him clearly now. He was beautiful, and 
: their souls were filled with peace. 
The elders looked upon them gravely but without austerity. The 
row of russet- and gray-clad women never lifted their eyes. Deborah 
felt Robert give a slight reassuring pressure of the hand as they parted 
near the top of the aisle. Then there was silence, and from far across 
the farms drifted the crowing of a cock, just accentuating the Sabbath- 
like quietude. 

Robert arose, and his words came, clear and full,— 

“In the presence of the Lord and of this assembly ——” 

Deborah knew the formula by heart. It would soon be her turn to 
speak. But why did Robert stop without finishing the last sentence? 
There was deep tenderness in his voice as he promised to be a true and 
loving husband, but why did he omit those solemn final words,— 

“Till death shall separate us”? 

She could not understand; but the beautiful child looked into her 
face with ineffable eyes, and his lips uttered the word “ Forever.” 

The silent elders sat in thoughtful mien; the prayerful women, 
moveless and with bended heads, seemed wrapped in a spiritual exalta- 
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tion wherein no outward sound or natural symbol could find a place. 
There was a sense of wings and air and great space; bare branches 
interlaced across a wintry sky and one pale star shone through them 
silverly. A cadence wandered lightly down the wind; it was the echo 
of the child’s last word. 


IN MEADOWS BY THE BRANDYWINE 
BY JOHN RUSSELL HAYES 


MEMORY, call back the hours 
() Of childhood’s day among the flowers 
That grew in gardens sweet and old 
Beneath those skies of misty gold 
That made the summers seem divine 


In meadows by the Brandywine! 


Call back the breezes warm and sweet 
That drowsed across the yellow wheat, 
And made the sylvan hollows ring 
With music light as dryads sing, 
With music faint and faery-fine, 

In meadows by the Brandywine! 


Dear Memory, call back again 

The soft and silver wraiths of rain 
That bent the buttercups, and swayed 
The sleepy clover-heads, and made 
The hosts of dancing daisies shine 

In meadows by the Brandywine! 


Call back the glow-worm’s elfin fire 
That wavered where the marshy choir 
Made reedy music ghostly-light 
Across the fragrance of the night, 
Till lucent stars began to shine 

O’er meadows by the Brandywine! 


O far, sweet hours, what strange regret 
Brings tears for you to-night, while yet 
I would not have your magic be 

More than a dream—a dream—to me, 
A dream of vanished hours divine 

In meadows by the Brandywine! 


YVONNE OF THE FOLIES 
BERGERE 


By Prince Vladimir Vaniatsky 


NASTASIA MAXINEVNA METCHKINE was waiting im- 
patiently in the great Gare du St. Petersburg. The Orient 
express was due, bearing her dearly beloved spouse and lord 

to her. Anastasia Maxinevna was well past her prime, and had grown 
short and stout and puffy. Her head was adorned by a palpable fringe 
of the darkest black hair, surmounted by a Parisian bonnet of the 
purplest mauves and largest violets. Her ugly figure was draped in 
the stiffest of silks, and a long cloak of blue fox fur hung open, show- 
ing its lining of rose-colored satin. 

The station-keeper hustled around to show courtesy to Anastasia 
Maxinevna Metchkine, for was not the beloved spouse whom she ex- 
pected on the Orient express a very high official of the Ministry of 
Ways and Communications? Certainly he was, and a great man to 
be pleased—and feared. 

But the train was late, despite the fact that General Alexis Pav- 
alovitch Metchkine, Actual Privy Councillor, was one of its passengers. 
Anastasia could fancy how he was using a few choice phrases in the 
Russian tongue, a language in which profanity is unlimited and richer 
in color even than the German. 

But at last, with shrieking of exhaust steam, the express drew into 
the Gare, and in a few moments Anastasia Maxinevna was clasped in 
the arms of her dearly beloved husband. He saluted her on each cheek, 
gravely asked after her health, and the children were remembered. 
He showed no emotion at seeing “ the bride of his heart,” as he had once 
so tenderly called her, a phrase which she often used in reference to 
herself when with him. 

When the Metchkines stepped from their snug little brougham— 
Anastasia Maxinevna always reminded her friends that it was an 
English brougham—she again put her arms around his neck. 

“ Are you glad to see the bride of your heart?” she asked tenderly. 
“ Ah, it has been so lonely,” she sighed. “Dear Alexis Pavalovitch, 
how I curse that dreadful business which tears you so often from your 
loving sugarplum’s side.” 
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“The separation is, indeed, hard,” returned the General con- 
solingly. 

“ But why do you not call me pet names any longer, Alexis Pavalo- 
vitch?” The wife looked into his face coquettishly. 

“ Ah, my drop of distilled honey,”—the General bent a tender gaze 
upon her,—“ I am so tired that even my brain cannot work. And the 
train was thirteen minutes and ten seconds late. It exasperates me, 
and I had to stop, in duty bound, to reprove that rascally conductor.” 
General Alexis Pavalovitch Metchkine glared fiercely through his luxu- 
riant whiskers at the remembrance of the reproof he had given the con- 
ductor. 

“There, there, dear,” cuddled Madame Metchkine, “how did the 
train dare to be late with such a distinguished personage on board— 
an Actual Privy Councillor, a General, a Chief of Bureau!” Then she 
lapsed into sentiment and cooed love-words to him. 

General Alexis Pavalovitch Metchkine was the most dreaded bureau- 
crat in the whole regiment of bureaucrats who rule the official world 
of Petersburg. He was a man of six feet five, and so burly of build 
that he seemed a giant. His hair was cropped so close that it reminded 
one of a convict’s shaven poll, but his whiskers grew with all the 
riotous luxuriance of the earth at springtime. Great, immense, bushy 
appendages they were, carefully brushed and combed so that they stood 
out from his massive jowl like a misplaced halo. 

But while he was a dreaded official, Petersburg held him up as a 
model family man. So circumspect was he that never a breath of 
scandal had tarnished his name. A kind and loving husband, a 
stringent and commanding father, he seemed to be the highest type 
of the Russian man of affairs. His wife was dressed in the most ex- 
quisite costumes from Paris, there were no jewels too expensive for 
her, no things which she needed that she could not obtain. 

The General’s two sons, army officers both, were blessed with a 
generous allowance. But the General forbade them the society of 
actresses and women of a liberal disposition. They were free to 
gamble and drink—in moderation, of course, and, basing other people’s 
desires upon his own, what the General considered “ moderation” would 
have been wild excess in the average man. 

“Let the dears hunt for female society among the innocent daugh- 
ters of our friends,” said Anastasia. 

“Upon no account must they know any of those actress creatures,” 
exclaimed the General. He did not use the word “creatures,” but a 
rich Russian phrase which savors of things inexpressible. 

“Oh, what a wise father they have!” Anastasia’s glance was laden 
with tenderest affection. 
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Alexis stroked his whiskers. “I know what is best for them,” he 

murmured. 
_ But young Lieutenant Peter Alexovitch Metchkine was made of a 
Gargantuan metal, which resembled somewhat the composition of his 
distinguished father. He was of as burly a build as the Actual Privy 
Councillor, and, barring the whiskers, an exact prototype in facial 
characteristics. The other brother, Lieutenant Alexis Alexovitch, the 
eldest son, was a small, weasel-like man, with an inquiring eye. There 
was something so shrewdly calculating about Alexis’s eye that the 
men of the regiment said there must be Jew blood somewhere in the 
Metchkine family or in the Odonorosovs, from which house Anastasia 
had come. You may be sure that Alexis did not hear this remark, for 
it would have been a deadly insult, and Alexis was quite capable in 
handling both sword and revolver. 

The clerks and subordinates whose official duties brought them 
under the direction of General Metchkine moved on tiptoes. It was 
the fourth morning after his return from Paris and Berlin, whither 
he had made a semi-annual ‘trip for the inspection of the latest ap- 
pliances in tram and steam travel. 

“The old bear is in a frightful tune this morning,” said his sec- | 
retary. A sub-chief of the division raised his hands. 

“God pity the man who crosses him !” 

As the two stood talking a voice of thunder rolled out of the Gen- 
eral’s private office. “ Where is that lazy, good-for-nothing rapscallion 
of a Popow?” he roared. The secretary ran, fawning and obsequious, 
to the General. 

“What is it your Excellency desires?” he humbly implored. 

“ My sons, both of them. Go for them and bring them to me im- 
mediately.” The secretary bowed low. “Take the troika,” roared the 
General after him, “and have them here in half an hour.” The sec- 
retary backed out of the office, bowing low at the door. 

“Stop your foolishness and fly,” yelled the General, and threw an 
empty inkstand after the retreating form. The door closed just in 
time, and fhe heavy glass smashed into pieces against the massive 
oak door. 

“God be merciful!” gasped the secretary as he heard the ink- 
stand break. The sub-chief, who had remained outside the door, grinned 
unpleasantly. But the secretary did not notice and flew down the 
steps, drawing on his heavy overcoat and seizing his hat as he ran. 

“General Metchkine’s troika on the instant,” he called at the 
porter. The mujik grinned slowly; the General’s troika was always 
waiting, for no one knew the precise moment he would want it. 

“Ivan,” said the secretary, “I want to find the young Excellencies, 
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Lieutenant Alexis Alexovitch and Lieutenant Peter Alexovitch. Take 
me where I may find them.” 

“They will be at the Officers’ Club at this time,” said the coach- 
man. He whirled his long whip over the horses’ heads, and the troika 
dashed through the blinding snow, which was falling thickly. 

“Lieutenant Alexis Alexovitch and Lieutenant Peter Alexovitch 
Metchkine,” called the secretary at the door of the Officers’. Club. 

“The Lieutenant Alexis is here; the Lieutenant Peter has just 
gone out,” returned the hall porter. 

° Then tell the Lieutenant Alexis that General Metchkine desires 
his presence immediately.” 

Alexis slipped out: into the hall. “Oh Popow, is that you? I will 
be with you in a minute.” He drew on his hussar’s coat. 

“Where is the young Excellency, Lieutenant Peter?” asked the 
secretary. 

“T think we will find him in a house just off the Kasan Square,” 
said Lieutenant Alexis, and he gave the driver directions. The troika 
dashed madly into Nevski Prospect and from thence into the Kasan 
Square, where the magnificent colonnade of the Kasan Cathedral was 
almost hidden in the blinding sheet of snow that fell continuously. 
They had not reached the destination when they came upon a hired 
britzka making its way laboriously through the snow-storm. Its occu- 
pant was young Peter Alexovitch. 

“Come with me,” cried Alexis, “the old bear wants us both.” 

“Good Heaven,” cried Peter, “here is another raking over the 
coals !”” 

“T suspected as much,” replied Alexis, and a sly smile wandered 
around his narrow mouth. The younger son jumped into the troika, 
and it made its way back through the « snow to the Ministry of Ways 
and Communications. 

The bushy whiskers that cng the Ceamei?s jaws seemed to 
protrude with unusual ferociousness. His small, pig-like eyes were 
sunk deep in their layers of surrounding fat and gleamed with a 
passionate fire. 

“ Ah, you young dogs!” he cried as the sons entered his presence. 
“ Popow, begone!” and he glared at the secretary, who lingered at the 
door. Popow ducked, as though fearing a repetition of the inkpot 
episode, and closed the door after him. But he alternately bent ear 
and eye to the keyhole, and the smile on his face showed that he en- 
joyed what was going on within the room. 

“T have just received a report from a member of the Secret Police,” 
stormed the General, “that you two are much seen in the company of 
two actresses who live off the Kasan Square. Hence you are no sons 
of mine; I curse you and cast you off. Swine that you are, you shall 
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no longer receive the comforts of my home and the company of your 
chaste father and mother.” 

Hardly had the secretary placed his ear to the door for the second 
time when there was a swish-swash-swish of skirts, and a tall woman 
entered the anteroom to the General’s office. 

“IT must see General Metchkine immediately,” she cried. She 
opened a cardcase and produced a card. It was wonderfully engraved 
with a countess’s coronet. 

“ It is impossible to see his Excellency, the General,” exclaimed the 
secretary. 

The Countess cast a glance of scorn at him. She stamped her foot. 
“ Dog of a dog!” she cried, “ take my card in.” - 

“It is impossible,” returned the secretary. 

The woman brushed by him and put her hand on the door. But 
the secretary was agile, and intercepted her progress. With a minute’s 
thought, her sharp white teeth sank into the fleshy portion of the un- 
fortunate Popow’s hand. He shrank back, the blood streaming from 
the wound. The woman threw the door open and sprang inside the 
room. 

General Metchkine was standing at his desk, violently cursing his 
two sons. As the woman entered Lieutenant Alexis turned to his 
father. 

“Who is this?” he asked with a sneer. 

“Oh pretty,” cried the woman in a cuddling tone, advancing 
towards the astonished General, “I came immediately upon the receipt 
of your telegram.” She approached closely to him ; the scent of a heavy 
perfume came in stifling waves from her bizarre garments. Yet the 
General made no sign, staring at her from his little pig-eyes with an 
expression of wonder. 

“Ah, if I am not mistaken,” suavely spake Lieutenant Alexis, 
“this is Mlle. Yvonne Martin, of the Folies Bergére.” 

“TI am,” briskly returned the young woman, “and I presume that 
you are the sons of my dear, dear Lexy.” 

A series of rumbling sounds came from the General’s throat; it 
seemed a miniature volcano in eruption. 

“Do you mean his Excellency, General Metchkine?”’ asked the 
suave Lieutenant. 

“ Certainly,” pertly replied Mlle. Yvonne, “but he’s my dear Lexy 
all the same, aren’t you, dear?” she asked, going close to the General 
and patting his whiskers with her hand. 

At last the General found power of speech, and broke forth in a 
torrent of Russian phrases that are untranslatable. 

“TI do not understand Russian, dearest Lexy,” lisped Yvonne, “so 
please speak in French. I -know you are overjoyed to see me.” 
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“The General is charmed to see you,” said Alexis, and drew up a 
chair. “ Pray be seated. My brother and I will retire. I am sure 
neither my father nor you wish to be interrupted after your long 
separation. It must have been fully a week.” With a discreet bow 
Alexis retired, and Peter followed in his wake. 

“ How lucky it was that Lotty knew of Yvonne,” cried Alexis with 
a laugh. 

“ And how much luckier that she reached here just in the nick of 
time,” returned Peter. 

“That was not luck,” exclaimed Alexis. “ Friedman, of the Secret 
Police, told me that he would make his report this morning at ten 
o’clock. The Paris express arrived at eighteen minutes after that hour. 
The telegram told Yvonne to come on that train. She went from the 
Gare directly to the Ministry, and I sent you to the Kasan so that we 
would not reach the Ministry until a few minutes before her arrival.” 

Yvonne is still singing in Paris, and the General makes his semi- 
annual trips there. But his sons are not interfered with, and they have 
a much more generous allowance than formerly. 

“It is a good thing to have sharp brains,” Alexis repeats often in 
self-congratulation. 


THE HALTING TONGUE 
BY REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 


HIS broken bit of song to her 
This little word to tell: 
That I could write her better songs 
- Did I not love so well. 


Alas, the half my heart would say 
Her heart must only guess ; 

I could the whole of it reveal 
Did I but love her less. 


And yet to write a sweeter song 
Than e’er was heard before, 

I would not love her less, and so 
I love her more and more. 


THE VOICE OF THE HARP 
By Ella Middleton Tybout 


Author of ‘‘ A House Divided,’’ etc. 


HEY were Little Sisters of the Poor, and stood at the door of 
T the Variety Theatre with hands extended in mute appeal for 
alms. Sister Maria Theresa was sixty, and her countenance 
recalled a ripe persimmon; Sister Mary Angela was twenty-one, and 
her face suggested an opening rose. The harvests of Sister Mary 
Angela were more bountiful than those of Sister Maria Theresa. 

During the acts they sat quietly in the lobby and waited for the 
exodus of thirsty souls, who were often generous upon their return. 
Sister Maria Theresa counted her money and said her rosary to while 
away the time; Sister Mary Angela looked and listened, and wondered 
exceedingly. The world is full of wickedness, with snares and pitfalls 
for unwary feet, and within the convent walls is peace, but even peace 
becomes monotonous when one knows nothing else. The world may be 
wicked, but as an unknown country it can sometimes be alluring; men 
are doubtless deceivers ever, but when an untasted and forbidden fruit 
they become interesting. 

Sister Mary Angela was a child of the convent. Born no one knew 
where, but tenderly reared and nurtured by the good sisters, she knew 
no other life. It was her vocation to take the veil and she accepted her 
destiny willingly, but she was curious. It was not entirely her fault. 
Did not Eve eat the apple, and is not heredity an acknowledged fact? 

For a week she might come with Sister Maria Theresa and stand 
on the outside of everything; then she must take her turn at nursing 
the sick. Sister Mary Angela did not enjoy ministering to ungrateful 
and unattractive old women, or miserable, fretful babies, in the un- 
wholesome regions where the finger of duty pointed so often and so 
sternly. She was sorry for them, but she could not love them. 

What was behind those closed doors? What produced the bursts 
of laughter and vigorous applause that floated out into the lobby with 
such tantalizing frequency. Was it wrong to strain every nerve to catch 
a few words of the chorus which could be so plainly heard now and 
then? Sitting a little apart from her companion, Sister Mary Angela 
longed with all her soul for the flesh-pots of Egypt—and her soul was 
mirrored in her eyes. 

It was then that Graham saw her and understood. Some people are 
endowed with a fatal gift of intuition, and he was one of them. More- 
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over, he was looking for a new sensation; at twenty-six he had run the 
gamut of the emotions, and squeezed the sponge of pleasure almost dry. 
Too much money and too much time are sometimes a poor combination 
when one is looking for happiness. 

He paused by Sister Mary Angela as he left the theatre and dropped 
some money into her extended hand. 

“ Benedictus,” said Sister Mary Angela. 

Their eyes met for a moment, and he passed on. 

Coming early the next evening he went out between every act, 
repeating the programme upon the two succeeding nights, and then 
something happened. A bit of paper, folded small, accompanied the 
customary bank-note. She felt it gently pushed into her hand, and 
instinctively her fingers closed upon it. Alone in her cell late that 
night Sister Mary Angela read her letter. It petitioned for a reply. 

Tearing the note into bits she burned them in her candle; even 
the ashes were crushed between her fingers and scattered broadcast. 

“T will not answer it,” she decided as she tossed uneasily upon 
her cot. 

When night came she was again at her post with Sister Maria The- 
resa. Her eyes were persistently cast down, therefore she could not see 
who responded to her appeal. Why, then, should she blush and tremble 
more at the receipt of one bit of money than another? 

Mr. Graham was wearing no gloves, for reasons of his own. As he 


passed out after the third act he paused, according to custom, to make 
his offering to the poor of the city. Something rustled between his 
fingers as he retreated, and he smiled as though satisfied. Stopping 
under the first lamp-post he read his letter: 


“ You must not write to me again. It is a sin for me 
to receive it. I may not think of you at all. After to-night 
Sister Mary Gertrude takes my place, and I go to nurse an 
old woman at No. 20 Blackwell Street, first door to the right, 
third flight of stairs. I shall be alone. You must not come 
there. It is a sin for me to write to you. She is blind and 
deaf.” 


At the landing of the third flight, No. 20 Blackwell Street, a 
stranger conferred with Sister Mary Angela. 

“T told you not to come,” she whispered, holding the flickering 
candle so that the light fell upon his face. 

“ But you expected me,” he returned confidently; “ didn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Sister Mary Angela. Truth and brevity were maxims 
of the convent. 

There was silence for a moment, while the candle fluttered in the 
draughty passage. 
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“ Perhaps,” he suggested, motioning towards the door, “you will 
kindly ask me to come in.” 

“ Oh, no,” she said hastily, “I could not.” 

“T have never before been entertained upon a landing when I called 
to see a lady,” he remarked, “ but, of course, if you prefer it——” 

“Come in,” said Sister Mary Angela, opening the door. 

Upon the bed in the corner the old woman slept soundly and audibly. 

“ And this is how you spend your life,” he said, looking at his sur- 
roundings with much disgust. 

“Tt is my duty,” faltered Sister Mary Angela. 

“Duty!” he exclaimed impatiently, “what have you to do with 
duty? You are young and pretty—oh, yes, you are very pretty, and 
you know it. You want to enjoy yourself, you want to live. Your eyes 
told me so the first time I saw you. Now listen to me. We can’t 
afford to be conventional, we have not time.” 

He spoke rapidly and emphatically for some minutes, while she 
listened intently. 

“ Oh, no,” she cried vehemently, “I could not do it.” 

“T promise upon my honor,” he said solemnly, “to bring you safely 
back here. Just a few hours of pleasure; just one good time—one 
glimpse at life. Where is the harm?” 

“ One good time,” repeated Sister Mary Angela breathlessly, “ one— 
good—time.” 

The old woman turned and muttered in her sleep, thrusting a lean 
and shrivelled arm outside the quilt. Sister Mary Angela instinctively 
re-covered it with soothing touch. 

“You will come?” he inquired, looking down into her eyes as he 
stood beside her. 

“ My—my dress,” she objected; “I have not any other.” 

“There are shops,” he suggested. “I will have something for you 
at the hotel. You shall dress there, and we will dine together and go 
to the theatre. I will bring a long cloak when I come for you. It 
is all quite easy to arrange, except that I shall have to guess at your 
size.” 

“T know my measurements,” volunteered Sister Mary Angela, blush- 
ing, and he wrote them down in his note-book. 

“You will come,” he said again, but without the note of inter- 
rogatory. 

“Yes,” said Sister Mary Angela faintly. 


It was five o’clock when the night nurse relieved the day nurse at 
No. 20 Blackwell Street. She immediately gave the patient some sup- 
per and prepared her for the night. There was bromide among the 
medicines on the table, left by the doctor in case the old woman should 
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be restless. She was dozing placidly as the nurse carefully measured 
the proper dose and stood uncertainly beside the bed. 

“Tt is quite harmless,” said Sister Mary Angela, and doubled the 
quantity. 

Seated upon the one chair the room contained, with a scarlet spot 
on each cheek and fingers nervously interlocked, Sister Mary Angela 
waited, and listened to the conflicting voices battling within her. 

“You must not go,” said Conscience sternly and insistently. 

“T will go,” asserted Youth rebelliously. 

“ Just this once,” whispered Woman longingly. 

Six o’clock. Had he forgotten? Relief and disappointment con- 
tended for supremacy at the suggestion. The stairs creaked, and a 
gentle knock announced a Visitor. 

“Come,” said Graham, holding the cloak that she might slip it on 
easily, “ we are a little late. Come.” 

“T am afraid,” she whispered, “ awfully afraid.” 

“There is no danger,” he assured her; “the place is quiet and de- 
serted now; no one will see you.” 

He wrapped the cloak around her, pulling the hood well down over 
her face. 

“Come,” he repeated, leading her towards the stairs. _ 

“ Of course,” said Sister Mary Angela as the carriage door slammed, 
“T can confess everything.” 

“ You can, of course,” he said, “ but I hope you won’t.” 

The carriage jolted over the cobblestones and Sister Mary Angela 
caught her breath quickly. 

“Take me back,” she cried, rising suddenly to her feet. “I am 
afraid, oh, I am afraid! Take me back!” 

“ Listen,” he said gently; “sit down. You shall come safely back 
after a while. Just now you are going with me. There is nothing to 
be afraid of. At the hotel a dress is waiting for you, such as other girls 
wear, you know. When you get it on you will feel quite different. For 
this one evening you must forget the convent. You are my—my Cousin 
Angela, who will dine with me, as she always does when she is in 


town.” 

“Your Cousin Angela, who always dines with you,” she repeated 
vaguely. 

“ We are going to have a very jolly time,” he resumed in a matter- 
of-fact voice, “and I hope you will like your gown; it’s white, you 
know, and all soft and shimmering. The woman in the shop helped 
me a lot, and I told her to send everything with it, not to leave out any 
detail, even if I didn’t know what to ask for. A ‘complete toilet,’ she 
called it.” 

Sister Mary Angela was listening now. 
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“ And you'll do your hair that pretty way the girls wear it this win- 
ter,” he continued, “all soft and fluffy, and high from the forehead. 
Why, I don’t even know what color it is under that hideous white 
thing, but I lay awake last night imagining, and I decided on red- 
gold.” 

“ How did you know?” she exclaimed involuntarily. 

“ Because,” he replied, “I like it best,” and Sister Mary Angela’s 
dimples became visible for the first time that day. 

“ Hold your cloak closely around you and pull down the hood,” he 
said as they reached the hotel. “ Now, isn’t this a lark?” 

Talking cheerfully, he conducted her to the suite he had reserved. 

“That is your room, Cousin Angela,” he said, indicating a door, 
“and I hope you will find everything you want. If you need assist- 
ance, ring for the maid, and—don’t be longer than you can help, will 
you?” 

Sister Mary Angela took off her cloak and looked about her. The 
abundance of light; the long, glittering mirrors, soft carpet, and lux- 
urious accessories appealed pleasantly to the child of the convent. Upon 
the couch lay her gown; she saw it and straightway forgot everything 
else. With trembling fingers she began to remove the coarse serge 
habit and stiff linen head-dress. What was it he said about her hair? 
All soft and fluffy, and high from the forehead? Alas, the red-gold 
hair had been closely cropped, and now lay in loose rings upon the 
shapely little head. Sister Mary Angela, aged twenty-one, sighed for 
what she had not, but proceeded to make the best of what she had. 


“Tell me,” said Graham, “do you like it?” 

The girl opposite him sipped her champagne daintily. In her eyes 
were star-points and her cheeks were dyed like the petals of a rose. 
She felt buoyant and exhilarated. The lace on the bosom of her white 
gown rose and fell quickly as she caught her breath for a moment before 
replying. 

“ Like it,” she said, “ like it!” | 

He crossed his arms on the table and leaned forward, observing her 
intently. 

“You are young,” he said deliberately, “and you are beautiful. 
You were created to enjoy yourself; to love and be loved, and to make 
some man happy or miserable as the case might be. Have you never 
thought of this? 

“ Have you never imagined,” he resumed after pausing a moment 
for a reply, “ what a man’s love for a woman is like—and hers for him? 
Have you thought what life might be to them together? Do you believe 
you know how to love?” 
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“Perhaps,” said the child of the convent demurely, “I might 
learn.” 

He leaned farther across the table towards her. 

“T think,” he whispered, “I could teach you if I tried.” 

She shrank involuntarily, her color paling a little. 

“Come,” he said, laughing, “don’t look alarmed. Sce, I’m going 
to fill your glass. Now touch mine with it—so.” 

The candles burned cheerfully under their red shades and the 
champagne bubbled and sparkled exultantly. 

“To life,” cried Graham, rising and holding his glass towards her, 
“to life—and to love.” 

“To life,” she repeated, lingering over the words as though she 
liked them, “and to love.” 

“ Life,” he whispered, bending over her, and gazing into her eyes,— ~ 
“life with me, Angela. And love. It is yours if you want it—all 
yours.” 

The girl stared at him dumbly, not comprehending. 

“Think of it,” he said eagerly, “you and I together, always. Life 
before us; the world waiting for us. It’s such a jolly world, little 
girl, so full of pleasure. Come and see it with me.” 

“One good time,” she said, with a little catch in her voice; “ you 
forget, don’t you? And it’s nearly over now.” 

“Tt is only just beginning,” he interrupted. “Think what is wait- 
ing for you. Remember the long years stretching out before you. You 
don’t like your existence; you can’t like it. Don’t go back to it. You 
are safe with me—quite safe. Hush! don’t answer yet; wait until 
we leave the theatre.” 

“ Life,” she repeated dreamily, “and love—for me.” 

“For you, dear, for you. Light and warmth and happiness. There 
is so much waiting for you. So much to see; so much to do; so many, 
many pleasures.” . 

“Yes,” she said breathlessly, “ yes.” 

“ You shall have all that the world can offer, all that man can give, 
and I shall have you and be satisfied. See, here are some roses for you 
to carry to-night, red roses. You are too cold and spotless in that white 
gown, my pretty saint.” 

He laid a sheaf of long-stemmed roses in her arms and turned to 
get her cloak. 

“ After the opera,” he said, “ you shall tell me what your eyes have 
said already. You want to stay with me, Angela—say it, dear.” 

“ Hush,” she said, “I must not listen.” 

“To-night,” he continued, “ you have had a glimpse of life, just a 
glimpse. And you like it, don’t you? Well, you shall have more, plenty 
more. Don’t you like it? Don’t you want to stay?” 
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“Oh, I do,” she cried passionately. “I do.” 

“ After the opera,” he said again, “you shall tell me. It is time 
we started; you must not miss any of it. Try and be kind to me; try 
and love me a little. I’m as good as most fellows, I think, though that’s 
not saying much, is it?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied slowly; “you see, I never knew a man 
before, but I think I like them. Are they all like you?” 

And Graham stooped and kissed her. 

“ Forgive me,” he said, and immediately kissed her again. 


The opera was “Cavalleria Rusticana,” and the house was packed 
to suffocation. Graham had secured a box, and amused himself point- 
ing out various well-known faces to his companion as they waited for 
the curtain to be raised. There was something pathetic in the intensity 
of her enjoyment as she looked at the brilliant scene while listening to 
the overture, and many glasses were turned critically in their direction, 
only to be raised again and again in evident admiration. 

“A life of pleasure,” he whispered as the lights went down, “a life 
of happiness for us, together. Love, Angela, love. You and I, with 
life before us; think of it! Shall we try it?” 

“Yes!” she exclaimed, raising her roses and inhaling their per- 
fume, “love, happiness, pleasure. You and I together—yes, we'll 
try it.” 

A famous soprano sang that night and the audience thrilled with 
sympathy at her passionate music. 

“ Well?” said Graham, as the curtain fell on the first act, “ well?” 

“ Oh,” she cried, with sparkling eyes, “I wish to-night might never 
end.” 

Then they played the Intermezzo, and the voice of the harp arose 
melodious and appealing. It spoke to each separately, and the vast 
audience was hushed, unmindful of the present, oblivious of the future, 
and remembering only the past. Some wished the exquisite harmony 
would last forever, while others vainly strove to silence long-forgotten 
voices or push aside unwelcome memories. And still the harp talked on. 

It spoke to Graham, and he was a boy again at home with his mother. 
His mother—sincerely loved and mourned for, but long since dead and 
seldom thought of now. He looked at the girl beside him, radiant in 
her white gown, with flushed cheeks and widely opened eyes, and wished 
he had left her undisturbed in her innocent security. He wished the 
intermezzo was over and the curtain raised; he wished—— And still 
the harp talked on. 

It whispered to the girl, and she let her red roses droop unnoticed 
as she listened. She was in the convent with the sisters; she heard 
the gentle tones of the Mother Superior admonishing her to think 
well before she decided upon vows sacred and irrevocable. She was 
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consecrating herself to the Church; through the music of the orchestra 
she heard the voices of the nuns as they chanted while she knelt before 
the altar. She was ministering to the sick; she was at prayer in the 
chapel. The voice became reproachful and accusing. She had forsaken 
her post, and been unfaithful to her trust. She had broken her vows; 
she had—what had she done? What was she about to do? And the 
harp told her. 

White and rigid, she started to her feet, with outstretched arm. 

“Take me away,” she gasped. 

He leaned forward hastily and dropped the curtains of the box. 

“ Come,” he said gently, and in silence they drove back to the hotel. 

“Stop,” he said, as she started for her room, “consider what you 
are doing. You are overwrought and excited now, but to-morrow you 
will be sorry. To-morrow will be too late.” 

The flowers dropped from her nerveless hands, and he stooped to 
pick them up. 

“Tt rests with you,” he said quietly, as he returned them. “ You 
know what I can give you, and what your life must be otherwise. 
Choose between us. Choose now.” 

“T have chosen,” she said, and he bowed and stepped aside. 


At No. 20 Blackwell Street the old woman slept peacefully. A fire 


in the small stove in the corner did its best to temper the atmosphere 
of the room, while on the table a candle burned low in its socket. Be- 
side the bed, her head buried in her hands, Sister Mary Angela knelt 
and tried to pray, but her lips refused to move and her head rang with 
the tumult of accusing voices which again waged war within her. 

“ Pray,” said one, “ pray to be forgiven.” 

“T cannot pray,” she said miserably; “dear God! I cannot pray.” 

“ Repent,” commanded another, “ repent of your sin.” 

“T have repented,” she cried, “I do repent.” 

“ Confess,” said a third, “ confess, and atone.” 

“T will confess,” she promised, “I will atone with my whole life. 
I do repent—and yet I cannot pray.” 

“ Renounce,” cried the voices in unison, and involuntarily her hand 
sought the bosom of her dress. 

“ Renounce,” they repeated, “ renounce, and pray.” 

She crossed the room slowly and opened the door of the stove; 
drawing a rose from her bosom, she held it for a moment to her lips, 
then cast it upon the hot coals. 

“T have renounced,” sobbed Sister Mary Angela, sinking again on 
her knees beside the bed, “I have renounced.” 

_ The red rose glowed brilliantly for an instant, filling the room with 
its dying fragrance, then shrivelled and grew black as Sister Mary 
Angela bowed her head and prayed for absolution. 
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FROM ITALY TO PITTSBURG 


WHERE THE PENNSYLVANIA ITALIANS 
COME FROM 


By Maud Howe 


Author of ‘‘ A Newport Aquarelle,’’ etc. 


Roccaraso, September 8, 1898. 

' n yz left Rome, already growing cool, on the second of Sep- 

tember. Though we had been so anxious to get away, it 

took an effort of will at the last. Action of any kind was 
abhorrent, the dolce far niente had us in thrall. We finally got off at 
nine one morning, and arrived here at seven the same evening, having 
changed cars at Solmona, the home of Ovid, where we had an hour and 
a half to see the sights. Solmona is a good-sized town with paved 
streets, interesting churches, several inns,—at any of which one might 
risk putting up,—and a market-place, Piazza Ovidia, where we bought a 
basket of pears and a flask of wine: one or the other made us very 
ill; it is much safer to bring along provisions for such a journey. 
The train next passed through a wide valley, one vast orchard, red 
with apples “ripe and ready to drop;” then the engine began to 
tug, tug, up into the mountain.. The road is a strategical railway, built 
not to meet any demand of traffic or travel, but for the transportation 
of troops. 

“Rocearaso is the highest railroad station in Europe,” said the 
proud person in uniform who took our tickets. Government owns and 
operates all railroads; the employés are gold-lace, red-tape government 
officials; this one controls telegraph, mail, express—all intercourse 
with the outer world. We therefore forebore to mention Brenner, the 
station in the Alps between the Austrian Tyrol and Italy, which I 
believe to be even higher. 

Roccaraso the town is above the station, a castello perched aloft 
on a spur of one of the upper Abruzzi. Below us is a wide, flat valley, 
all around crowding blue mountains, head rising above head, like in- 
quisitive giants peeping over one anothers’ shoulders. The air is like 
rarified electricity; the water has been tested and guaranteed abso- 
lutely pure—you know bad water is the danger of these remote, primi- 
tive villages. Our friend, the Marchesa V., asked the engineer who 
laid out the railroad (it has only been open a few months) to find her 
a healthy place for the summer. He recommended this unknown 
mountain fastness. Here she retired with her bambini early in June. 
Having made herself comfortable, she prepared to make us so: hired 
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a pleasant apartment for us,—it belongs to the widow of the ex-Mayor, 
lately defunct,—gave it three coats of whitewash, engaged Elena, a 
stout wench, to scrub, do the heavy work, and fetch water from the 
village fountain, and bade us “Come on.” We came, bringing our 
guardian angel Vittoria, the tall seamstress, to cook and take care of us. 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, must have looked like Vittoria—calm, 
gentle, with rare sweetness and remarkable beauty. We sent up from 
Rome oil, wine, vinegar, and groceries enough to last out our stay. 
The Marchesa has a loaf of bread come by mail every day from Rome 
for the babes; she is a woman of resource, does the impossible, the 
only thing worth doing! Elena’s mother makes bread for us; it is 
coarse and rather hard, but it suits us well enough. This is the most 
primitive Italy we have yet seen. Neither butter, meat, nor Par- 
mesan cheese (quite as important) can be had here. The wine is 
detestable, vino cotto (cooked wine), brought up in goat-skins from 
the valley below on muleback. We are above the grape and olive belt; 
our meat comes twice a week from Castel di Sangro, four miles off; 
our butter, every other day, from Pesco Costanzi, via girl express 
established by the Marchesa. 

Our apartment (it costs fifteen dollars a month) is over the vil- 
lage school; it has its own separate entrance, through a grim paved 
court-yard, where Vittoria keeps the turkey or chicken she is fattening 
for us. You ring a bell; whoever is within pulls a string which lifts 
the latch. You go up two flights of massive stone stairs to reach the 
living part, where we have a decent bedroom, a fair, formal salon, 
dining-room, and a kitchen—such a kitchen! The ex-Mayor’s family 
must have lived in this room, except on high days and holidays, when 
they perhaps sat upon the deceitful parlor chairs and sofas—which had 
all been pasted together for our benefit and broke down at the first trial. 
The kitchen is an immense, smoke-browned room, with a big fire- 
place at one end, where all the cooking is done. Copper pots and kettles 
hang from the iron crane, a spit stands on the hearth, strings of red 
peppers swing from the rafters. There are no bellows; to coax the 
blaze, Elena, the vestal, kneels and blows through a long iron tube, her 
breath coming out through the mouth of the snake’s head at the end. 
It is cold to-night; the kitchen is the only warm place; I am writing 
close to Elena’s rousing brushwood fire. Outside there is a howling 
wind, inside a leg of mutton revolves slowly on the spit. Every mo- 
ment I expect to see the King of the Golden River blow down the 
chimney and beg for a slice of that savory roast. 


Roccakaso, September 16, 1898 


We are living in the pastoral age! Each family in Roccaraso sup- 
plies its own needs, asks little of its neighbors and of the outside world 
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—nothing but salt, wine, and oil. Life is set to the tune of “The Poor 
Little Swallow.” We wake in the early morning to “ Povera rondinella, 
O povera rondinella!” sung by women trudging up from the valley 
with bundles of fagots for winter woodpiles on their heads. They are 
busy preparing for the long, cold season, which falls early hereabouts. 
Acorns for pigs, fodder for cows, goats, and sheep, dried peas, beans, 
corn, must be carefully stored away. For days we have watched the 
women winnowing the chaff from the wheat. At sunrise yesterday 
half-a-dozen girls started, each with a heavy sack of grain on her 
head, to walk to the nearest grist-mill, seven miles away. At sunset 
they came back carrying the precious flour, which must be preserved 
with extreme care. Good or bad, it is their mainstay through the 
winter; if it mildew, they will eat it all the same, with the fear of 
the dreadful pellagra in their hearts. 

The government doctor, who goes periodically about the country to 
visit the sick and is an intelligent man,—standing rather too much on 
his dignity for comfortable intercourse, but a perfect mine of informa- 
tion,—says that pellagra, endemic in some parts of Italy, comes from 
the poor food the people eat, chiefly from the mildewed flour. It is a 
skin disease, produces a painful red eruption, and all sorts of nervous 
and other horrors. From the time green vegetables are over till they 
are again ripe the people live on polenta, made of corn-meal, very like 
hasty pudding, macaroni, potatoes, dried peas, and sheep’s milk cheese. 
In case of illness a little meat to make broth is procured, otherwise the 
diet is vegetarian, except on Christmas and Easter, when several 
families club together to make a feast, and one peasant kills a sheep 
or a goat, having agreed with his neighbors which part of the animal 
shall be allotted to each. 

We have made friends with the belle of Roccaraso, a modern Pene- 
lope. We found her at her loom as usual, in a tiny stone cottage, the 
floor plain, trodden earth, the walls roughly plastered inside. She is 
even prettier seen close at hand than through the window, wears the 
Roccaraso dress—you know each village has its own special costume. 
This is plainer than some, but good and appropriate. Over her head 
she wears a square of linen edged with lace, folded to cover the neck 
and lower part of the face (older women are particular to hide the 
mouth), full skirt of dark homespun, black apron, bright jacket, show- 
ing a colored kerchief and a full white shirt. 

“Will the gentry do me the favor of entering?” 

“ We would not interrupt your work.” 

“ Enter, enter !” 

“Tf you will go on weaving.” 

She sat down at her loom before a web of rough linsey-woolsey and 
shot the shuttle threaded with red linen across the woof of black wool. 
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We ordered a dress pattern of the same stuff and some heavy white 
flannel striped with corn-flower blue, delicious in color and fabric. 

“The Signori are North Americans, yes? They come from Pitts- 
bourgo?” Penelope began. 

“North Americans, yes, not from Pittsburg.” She was disap- 
pointed, but a visiting-card partly consoled her. 

“ How do you call yourself?” I asked. 

“?’Gnor (signor), Mariuccia.” 

“This yarn you weave with, Mariuccia, tell us where it came 
from?” She seemed astonished at the question, took a distaff from 
a nail, and showed us how she used it. 

“?Gnor, I made the yarn with this rocca; so, how else?” 

“ And the wool, where did you get that ?” 

“?Gnor, from my own sheep.” 

“ Can you spin flax also, and weave linen ?” 

“ Altro!” She lifted the cover of an old marriage-chest—it smelt of 
lavender. 

“Behold my corredo.” The chest held the linen she had woven 
for her marriage—towels, sheets, table-cloths, and napkins, enough to 
last her lifetime. 

“See what Andrea sent me for Natale” (Christmas). She took 
out of the cassone a pair of high-heeled, pointed-toed boots—they 
would have crippled her in a week—and a pair of American storm 
rubbers. 

“The accursed ones of the Dogana forced me to pay three francs 
duty upon these original shoes, and between us two, I cannot wear 
them.” 

“The soccie are better for you. Where did these come from?” 

“My husband, he sent them to me.” 

“From Pittsbourgo ?” 

“?Gnor, si, he is a cutter of stone at that place.” 

“Why are you not with him?” 

“?*Gnor, the great fear of the sea. Besides, Andrea is a good hus- 
band, he sends me money every month from Pittsbourgo.” 

There you have the secret of Mariuccia’s superiority: Andrea is a 
good husband and sends her money from Pittsburg, therefore she alone 
of al] the women is exempt from work in the fields. She is personally 
neat and keeps her two rooms clean. Her cousin, a slatternly creature, 
—she lives next door, and is evidently the beauty’s guardian,—asked 
us into her house. In spite of our curiosity to see interiors we quailed 
at the threshold of that hovel inhabited by the village naturale (sim- 
pleton), who is brother to Mariuccia’s cousin, a large turkey gobbler, 
and several hens. 

As we were going, Mariuccia pulled my sleeve. “When the Signori 
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return to America, they will take a passeggiata one day to Pittsbourgo 
to see my Andrea, yes?” 

“ Figlia mia, from our paese it would take twelve hours’ travelling, 
even by the railroad, to reach Pittsbourgo.” Mariuccia smiled in- 
ercdulously, did not believe us, but was too polite to say so. 

J. says that Mariuccia carries the American shoes on her head 
when she goes to mass. I think when he met her she must have been 
carrying them to show to some friend. The flat pad worn on the head 
to support the water-jar is Mariuccia’s pocket. It is the obvious place 
to carry things. When there is no heavier burden of wood or water, 
her knitting cr doorkey takes its place. I sent Elena with a packet to 
the Marchesa to-day—of course, she put it on her head. As it con- 
tained nothing but chiffon, the wind sent it whirling, and Elena saia 
“ Sfortunata!” Her little sister, Tina, three y-ars old, balances a 
block of wood on her head and toddles along beside when Elena goes 
to draw water at the fountain; she is learning the art of burthen- 
bearing. Marta, who is six,—the age at which the Vestals were ad- 
mitted to the novitiate,—has sole charge of the household fire. When 
mother and grandmother toil up from the valley with mighty loads of 
fagots, Marta trots gallantly beside them with her small load of brush 
for kindling. 

“ Why does not your brother, Francesco, carry up wood?” we asked 
Marta. She shook her firm little head: 

“*G@nor, questo non é lavoro da uomo” (That is not man’s work). 
Francesco is eight; his hair is a golden fleece, his cheeks are red apples. 

I notice that no male carries weights on his head; if by a rare 
chance he has a load to carry, he takes it on his back. We asked the 
doctor if the splendid port of the women came from the caryatid act. 
He said it was possible, but that the price was high. “So many of the 
poor creatures die of consumption. Only the strongest resist.” Here is 
the survival of the fittest with a vengeance! 

We are good friends with the Sindaco (Mayor) of Roccaraso, a 
social soul pleased with an opportunity of enlightening the stranger. 
His village has a population of seventeen hundred, mostly old men, 
women, and children. Four hundred of the young men are in “ Pitts- 
bourgo,” most of them, like Andrea, stone-masons. Others are stable- 
strappers at Rome or Naples. The only able-bodied males we have seen 
at work are the barber and the blacksmith. The women do practically 
all the work of the community; they dig, plough, sow, and reap. The 
free, proud bearing this gives is wonderful; their beauty surpasses 
belief. Michael Angelo’s sibyls spin at every corner, Raphael’s Madon- 
nas suckle their children at every doorway. The old women are either 
strong and upright, like Elena’s grandmother, or, if they go to pieces 
and crouch into withered crones, it is with an admirable sombre dignity. 
We have only once been begged from: a very old woman,—like the 
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Cumean sibyl,—evidently ill, after looking furtively about to see if 
anyone were in sight, laid hold of the hem of my dress and asked 
for money. She touched her hand to her lips before and after receiving 
it, as they do in the East. We fancy we come across traces of Saracen 
influence (they overran this part in the Dark Ages) in Tina’s tiny frock 
covering her down to the feet, and the way the women hide their mouths 
when a stranger passes. In a town to the south the women wear veils, 
which they draw half over their faces when out-of-doors. 


Roccaraso, September 25, 1898. 

Still in this sublime place, keyed up and braced famously by the 
fine air. No, the name is not Roccarasa, though the mistake is per- 
fectly natural. Roccaraso is an abbreviation of Rocca del Rasino, rock 
of the Rasino, name of the stream running through the valley. The 
walled, fortified town was founded in the fifth century; it has changed 
very little since. Late this afternoon we stumbled up the badly paved 
street, passed out under the ancient gateway between the two ruined 
towers, down the steep, stony way to the sheep-folds at the foot of the 
hill. The girls were waiting to milk the flocks driven up from the 
valleys and down from the hills by the shepherds and their dogs. From 
the distance came the song of the “ Little Swallow” played on a pipe by 
Francesco, who tends the composite flock of sheep and goats. In the 
early morning Francesco passes through the town calling his herd to- 
gether. At the sound of his voice four brown sheep file down the steps 
from the house opposite, a black goat and five white sheep patter out 
from Mariuccia’s spare chamber—the very sheep whose wool is being 
spun and woven for my cream-colored flannel. This evening Francesco 
and his flock reached the folds before all the others. Mariuccia’s shaggv 
black goat made an odd grunting noise as it walked. 

“Do all the goats here have such strange voices?” we asked Fran- 
cesco. 

“?Gnor, no, this animal was brought up with a litter of pigs; he 
learned their language.” 

Elena’s grandfather, Giacomo, the chief of the shepherds, came in 
next leading his blind cosset lamb and knitting as he walked: a tall, 
stern, gnarled old man, with white hair and keen eyes, over six feet tall, 
past seventy years old. His dress is handsome and substantial: dark 
blue, homespun knee-breeches; jacket and leggings, with silver but- 
tons; wide felt hat; long black cloak, lined with green baize. He has 
two dogs, lean and fierce, with wiry white coats, pointed noses, care- 
worn faces. They have heavy collars with sharp iron spikes. 

“* Good-evening, Sor’ Giacomo, how goes it?” 

“*Gnor, badly. Last night the wolves carried off the calf I was 
fattening for Christmas.” 
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“‘ Where were the dogs?” | 

“They keep watch at the folds; the calf was at my cottage.” He 
counted the sheep as they filed through the wicket into the pen. “ Venti 
uno, venti due; it is early for wolves, but—one understands it—yester- 
day I met the Padre of Pesco Costanzi.” 

“ What has that to do with your calf or the wolves?” 

Sor’ Giacomo shrugged his shoulders and went on counting his 
sheep. We understood: the priest of Pesco Costanzi has the “ maloc- 
chio” (evil eye). 

“How many are your sheep, Sor’ Giacomo ?” 

“Trenta (thirty), as you see.” 

“Tt was not always so; formerly there were more?” 

“?Gnor, si. When I was Francesco’s age my father had five thou- 
sand sheep in his care. In those days we of the Abruzzi raised wool for 
the whole kingdom, for the world, if you will. Now it is finished; 
these poor, miserable ones scarcely suffice to clothe Roccaraso.” 

“Why is this thing so?” 

“Why? because of an infamy. Understand, since that castello was 
built,—who knows how long ago ?—at the season when the white (snow) 
comes, when the earth sleeps, we of the Abruzzi have had the right 
to drive our sheep down to the plains of Apulia, there to graze through 
the winter. In a moment the thing is changed, the old right is taken 
away, we are forbidden to drive down our sheep. But is the winter 
_ changed? are the wolves banished? does the grass grow all the year 
in these mountains? I tell you it is finished.” 

Giacomo is right, it is finished; he is one of the last pastori 
Abruzzese. It is a pity; fourteen centuries of herding sheep have 
produced a sang pur I have not often seen. The people have that proud 
look of race that the Bishereen of Egypt and some American Indians 
have. - “ Moglie e buot ai paese suoi” (wives and cattle from your own 
country) is a rule rarely broken. The old shepherd-kings of the 
Abruzzi married only hill women, scorned the effete race of the plain, 
the vitiated blood of the cities. Giacomo cannot understand a people 
particular about the breeding of horses end dogs, careless about the 
breeding of men. He said to Elena: 

“What! you wish to marry that poor, sickly fellow, Paulo? Do 
you think more of yourself than of your family? Lucky for vou your 
parents were not so selfish and imprudent.” 

Elena has given up Paulo. She wants to go to Rome with us, to 
earn a little money to add to her dote, so that she may have pretensions 
to make as good a marriage as Mariuccia! 

Walked to Pesco Costanzi yesterday through the green valley where 
the hobbled donkeys are and over a golden pasture. All the able-bodied 
women were at work in the glorious fields. threshing oats, shelling corn, 
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drying beans. In the town, hump-backed, crippled, invalid women 
sat at the doors of dark cottages making lace. The Marchesa first dis- 
covered this survival of an ancient lace industry. In the time of the 
Medici, girls from Pesco Costanzi found their way to Florence, on some 
sort of scholarship, and brought back the art of lace-making, and the 
fine renaissance patterns which the women make to this day. We like it 
better than any peasant lace we have seen, and have ordered several 
designs, the doctor undertaking to remit the money and deliver the 
goods. 

On the way back we passed by Pietro Anzieri, where we saw a man 
ploughing a desolate patch of land with the forked branch of a tree 
shod with a long iron point, a primitive kind of plough I remember to 
have seen represented in an Etruscan painting. We loitered by the way, 
watching the lone man at work, whereat he stopped and hailed us with 
the best Bowery accent, “ Say, are youse from the Yernited States ?” 

“Oh, yes, we are North Americans.” 

“ Of course—I see that. I come from there myself. How you like 
Pietro Anzieri? Too slow for me; I only come to see my old mother; 
go back next month.” 

He was a hearty fellow, twenty-two or three years old, a good type 
of the Abruzzi peasant, plus the American expression. 

“ How long have you lived over there ?” 

“Since I was a leetle boy—eleven or twelve, I dunno.” 


The doctor says most of those who go out to America under twenty 
take root in our country and stay there. Men of thirty only remain 
long enough to make their pile, coming back to Italy to grow old and 


spend it. 


Roccaraso, September 28, 1898. 

To Castel di Sangro this morning: a gay market-town set in a 
meadow beside a small river widening below the bridge into a pond 
where the women were washing clothes. I thought I recognized a pink 
shirt being beaten between two stones as one of J.’s, which Elena ought 
to have herself washed. Her aunt lives here. Perhaps she is a washer- 
woman! We were puzzled by the name, Castel di Sangro,—the castelli 
are all hill towns,—till we learned that the inhabitants several hundred 
years ago deserted the original Castel di Sangro, perched on a hill even 
harder to climb than Roccaraso’s, and moved, bag and baggage, down to 
the plain. The fibre of the race had softened since the founders built 
that crumbling castello! We climbed to the top; the view was well 
worth the stiff walk. The old town is now a city of the dead. Long 
lines of black numbered crosses mark the graves. Where they stopped 
a wide, deep trench began. An old fellow come up to clean the chureh 
was the only person in sight. 
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“ What is that hole for?’ we asked him. 

“?Gnor, who can tell which of us it may serve as a bed? In sum- 
mer we prepare for winter: when the earth is frozen hard we cannot 
break her crust.” He went back to the church and began to toll the bell. 

Looking down, we saw a funeral precession like that in Siegfried 
climbing slowly up the narrow, steep mountain path. We went down 
by a steep track on the other side to avoid meeting it. 

Lunched at the inn; ordered trout (the stream is alive with them), 
which were served pickled! Everything else very good. It was market 
day, the town full of people; a dealer wished to sell us a horse. Every- 
where women busy making conserva di pomo d’oro; outside the win- 
dows, wooden bowls full of mashed tomatoes evaporating in the sun. 
This conserve is the staple condiment of Italy, as necessary as butter or 
Parmesan cheese. The tomatoes are reduced to a stiff red paste, which 
keeps indefinitely and is used to make tomato sauce, to dress risotto, 
spaghetti, served in every conceivable way. Being so concentrated it 
makes a much richer sauce than you can get from canned tomatoes. 
When we got back to Roccaraso we found that Vittoria had begun to 
prepare our winter supply—it takes days to make. This gives the 
house a pervasive fragrance of golden apples and produces a com- 
fortable sense of household thrift. 

- Full moon to-night: a white mist marks the line of the Rasino; 
too late in the year for nightingales: from the valley comes a faint 
snatch of music, played on a shepherd’s pipe, “ Povera rondinella, 
O povera rondinella !” 
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LOOKING UPWARD 
BY ELSA BARKER 


H my Beloved, I am sad to-night, 
() Feeling my love less pure than it should be! 
For little thoughts of self steal silently 
Sometimes between thine image and the light. 
Oh, were there aught more sacred ir thy sight 
Than my warm woman-love, I’d give it thee: 
Silence, or sacrifice, or ecstasy 
Of mystic contemplation’s holy flight. 


Is there some purer name than Love, that so 
My soul may call thee in her secret prayer? 
Brother, or Friend, or aught—lI do not care, 

So it be dear as that I would forego. 

But I should call thee Love again, I know, 
Feeling thy kisses on my face and hair! 
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“DEAREST” 
By Harriet Boyer 
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LARGE, comfortable old mansion in its setting of lawns and ter- 
A races and gardens. A hot day in June. A cloudless sky. A 
bevy of boys and girls—some playing tennis in the court, some 
sitting in the shade of the porches, some in the cool of the woods beyond. 
Presently the game was over, and two of the players strolled towards an 
old seat under an old elm and sat down and mopped their faces and 
said it was hot, together with other idiotic commonplaces—for they had 
known each other only two short hours. Then they laughed for no 
reason in the world but because they felt young and healthy and happy; 
and then they settled down to a little, confidential chat, as strangers 
will. 
She was a slim girl of sixteen, neither tall nor short, neither fair 
nor dark, and not pretty, but with an air that was a mingling of frank- 
ness and mirth and sheer goodness, and with a grace and daintiness 
that very young men found almost appalling, it made them feel so rough 
and uncouth in her presence. And she was a Kentucky maiden and had 
a Southern accent and a dramatic way of saying trivial things—utterly 
guileless and natural. Her girl friends used to declare that when Mary 
Dane intoned a recipe for making chocolate caramels they felt thrilled 
as though they had been listening to a passage from Shakespeare. 

He was a slim little fellow of eighteen and really pretty, with fine, 
small, classical features like Napoleon’s, and soft, silky, brown hair 
with a bang, and a good, healthy, tanned skin, and excellent, white teeth, 
and a stubborn mouth, and a round, dimpled, wilful chin. And all of 
hi school-fellows at Lawrenceville would tell you that in football, base- 
ball, cricket, and golf best keep out of the way of Bert Chadbourne, for 
the reason “ that for all his girlish looks he is really made of steel and 
only just padded a little with flesh; and he gets away with all the 
honors every time.” They meant honors in sport, of course. 

Said Bert, “It’s awfully jolly here, and I wish I could stay longer.” 

“ Why can’t you?” 

“Oh, you know, I sail on Saturday; and to-day is Thursday—worse 
luck !” 

“ Where are you sailing to?” asked Mary. 

“T am going to Heidelberg for four years.” 
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“Isn’t Yale good enough?” asked Mary in her adorable voice, but 
with some severity; “or Princeton, or Columbia, or Harvard, or 
Williams, or Cornell, or Pennsylvania ?” 

“Too good for the likes of me,” answered the boy gloomily, “ but my 
father said Heidelberg. He went there and he liked it, and he thought 
I would; so Heidelberg it is.” 

“ But why do you have to go in June?” 

“T don’t know much German,” said Bert, “and I have to live in a 
private family and pole straight along in order to catch on. Oh, my 
guardian has it all arranged jolly well, and when I kick he says: 
‘Carn’t be helped, my dear boy; terms of your father’s will, letter of 
instructions, and all that.’ Then I stop talking. My father desired it, 
and there is no more to be said.” 

“Isn't your father living?” asked Mary in her deepest contralto 
voice, that sounded as if it were sobbing from the strings of a ’cello. 

“My father and mother were drowned in their yacht off Bar Harbor 
when I was a little kid, and I stood on the shore only fifty feet away 
and saw them go down; and I haven’t got over it yet.—Oh God!” 

The two sat with their backs to everybody, and sheltered from sight 
by the bulk of the big elm-tree, and they felt quite alone. Mary Dane 
put forth a timid, gentle hand and stroked the silky, brown hair with 
motherly tenderness, quite as if he were still the little kid in all the 
terrible newness of his terrible grief. And she felt very sorry for the 
boy and he felt very sorry for himself—quite broken-hearted, in fact, 
and at the same time intensely happy. He hadn’t had his hair stroked 
in that way since his mother left him, and it stirred old fibres of memory 
and affection in a way that thrilled him to the depths of his nature. 

In the midst of the sorrowful silence came shouts of “ Mary Dane! 
Mary Dane! Mary Dane! where are you?” 

Bert rose hastily and, gripping her hand and touching his cap, said, 
’ “Good-by, Miss Dane, I’ll see you to-night.” And he plunged down the 
hill and out of sight. 

When she emerged from the back of the old elm-tree her girl friends 
surrounded her joyfully, and a voice said: “Oh, here you are. We 
thought you were with Bert Chadbourne. We are to gather strawberries 
for luncheon and it’s after twelve o’clock now. So hurry, hurry, hurry !” 
and the blithe creatures scurried to the kitchen for bowls, and scampered 
to the strawberry-patch, where they picked and ate, and chattered like 
magpies. 

All this happened several years ago at an old place on a bluff, on 
the left bank of the Hudson, opposite Sleepy Hollow. Grandma Lee 
was keeping house for twenty people, mostly her children and grand- 
children and their friends. Mary Dane was a Louisville girl, a school 
chum of Alice Blair's, Mrs. Lee’s youngest grandchild. Her visit was 
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only three days old, and she was just beginning to learn things about 
the house and the neighborhood. But she felt that she did not know 
much yet. There was such a swarm of people coming and going, old and 
young and middle-aged, and delightful every one. She had been intro- 
duced to young Chadbourne that very morning in blunt fashion as she 
came to the tennis-court with her racket. “Oh Mary Dane! this is 
Bert Chadbourne. He is to play with you, and this is your net.” And 
exit Alice to arrange the other performers in her little tournament. 
After that the two felt a deep respect for each other, based on beautiful 
scientific play, and then they had had their little talk under the elm- 
tree.—And who was he, anyhow? That afternoon when they went to 
their room for a nap Alice told her, “ He’s a poor little orphan without 
a relation in the world except some distant cousins; and his guardian 
is that Mr. Coutts, the banker, who has the next place to grandma’s.” 

“Tf he’s so poor, how does he manage to get money to go through 
Heidelberg? I have always heard that that was rather an expensive 
affair.” 

“ Oh, he’s not poor that way. He has money enough, lots of it—roll- 
ing in it. I mean he hasn’t any home or anyone to coddle him. The 
Coutts want to be kind, but they are these ultra-fashionable people, all 
silver and cut glass and twenty-course dinners and flunkies. Gracious! 
I’d die of it. I thank Heaven daily for this big, shabby old house and 
the comfort of it. No, poor Bert!” And Alice returned to her sub- 
ject: “ He’s spent part of his summers here ever since he lost his 
parents, and part in camp in the Adirondacks, and I have tried to be a 
little sister to him whenever I could; but he doesn’t take much stock in 
me. How did you like him?” 

“ Oh, he’s a nice little fellow. I felt very sorry for him. He seemed 
to hate so to go to Heidelberg.” And then the two girls went to sleep. 

That night Grandma Lee gave a whist party and dance combined— 
that is, a lot of elders played whist in the library and sitting-room wings 
of the old mansion and the younger ones danced. Bert Chadbourne was 
there with the other gilded youth of the neighborhood looking prettier 
than ever in his evening suit. And he and Mary Dane waltzed right on, 
she nothing loath and feeling very sorry for the little orphan boy whose 
parents had been drowned before his eyes and who had to spend four 
years in that horrid Heidelberg. To a girl of sixteen a boy of eighteen, 
especially if he is not tall, is little more than a babe in arms. 

At midnight the two sat out the lancers in the brilliant moonlight, 
in a little side piazza that nobody had preémpted, and Bert opened his 
stubborn mouth and said things. And this is what he said: 

“ Miss Dane, I leave here to-morrow morning in the early train, and 
before I go I want to tell you that I love you.” 

“Oh, my goodness!” said Mary Dane, “stop right there. Oh, if my 
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mother heard you she would say it was my fault. Oh, let’s go in. Do, 
please.” 

Bert thrust his wilful young chin in the air and said quietly: “I 
am asking nothing of you. I am telling you something. I beg of you 
to listen.” 

The boy was so sad and so determined, and Mary was naturally so 
kind,—and so curious,—that at last she said in her deep contralto, 
“ Well, go on.” 

“T have had a lonely life,” said Bert, “and I have never seen any 
girl I really liked before, and I mean to take away with me the memory 
of how you sympathized with me to-day, and of how kindly you stroked 
my hair. And I want to bind myself to you.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said Mary in a voice _ sounded as if it were coming 
up out of the ground. 

“T want to bind myself to you,” the boy went on stubbornly. “The 
thought that I am bound and the remembrance of how beautiful and 
good you are will save me many a time in the temptations I am going 
into—perhaps every time”’—and he stooped and kissed reverently the 
little, gentle hand. “ And when I come back, if you are not married, I 
shall tell you this again.” 

“Oh, don’t!” said the girl, but this time in her natural voice. Four 
years! she felt quite safe. 

Just then there came cries of “ Mary Dane! Mary Dane! Mary 
Dane! where are you, Mary Dane?” 

The two left the piazza and sauntered on the lawn for a moment in 
embarrassed silence, and entered the house and were caught in the 
mazes of the Virginia Reel, and said good-night to each other und 
parted. 

Within a month she was in Louisville, forgetting the precocious 
orphan who had said such extraordinary things to her in the brilliant 
moonlight. And he was in Heidelberg with a pair of little, white, 
scented gloves in his possession which he had managed to secure that 
night; and in moments of temptation the light touch of a guardian 
angel was on his hair. 


It is five years afterwards and this is the familiar scene: A bluff 
on the left bank of the Hudson. A large, comfortable old mansion in 
its setting of lawns and terraces and gardens. A hot day in June. A 
cloudless sky. A bevy of young men and young women—some playing 
tennis in the court, some sitting in the shade of the porches, some in 
the cool of the woods beyond. Presently the game was over, and two of 
the players strolled towards an old seat under an old elm and said it was 
hot, together with other idiotic commonplaces—for they had been intro- 
duced to each other only two short hours. Then they laughed for no 
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reason in the world but because they felt young and healthy and happy; 
and then they settled down to a little, confidential chat, as strangers 
will. 

“What did you say your name is?” asked the young man presently. 
“ Pardon me, but I didn’t catch it when we went into the game.” 

“ Hollister. I am Miss Hollister, a school friend of Alice Blair’s. ’ 

“ And I am Adelbert Chadbourne—‘ Bert’ my friends call me for 
short.” 

“ You have lived abroad a good deal, haven’t you, Mr. Chadbourne?” 

“ Yes, more’s the pity: four years in Heidelberg; one year of travel. 
I landed only last Saturday, and here I am at dear old ‘ Silver Beeches’ 
again. I can’t see that it has changed a hair in my absence. Do you 
happen to know anyone who lives in Louisville?” he asked irrelevantly. 

“Yes,” said Miss Hollister; “I used to live there myself till my 
father and mother removed to New York. I spend a month there every 
summer, hot as it is. Dear old Louisville!” 

“ Do you know anyone there by the name of Mary Dane?” 

Miss Hollister did not speak for a moment, then she said: 

“ Bert Chadbourne! So you are Bert Chadbourne. I have heard 
of you.” 

“ But did you ever know of a girl by the name of Mary Dane?” 

Miss Hollister smiled a little and answered : 

“Yes, I used to know her. Went to school with her, in fact.” 

“ Is she married ?” 

No.” 

“ Engaged ?” 

“ Not when I last heard of her.” 

“Ts she in Louisville now?” 

“T think not, but she will be in August; at least I have heard so.” 

“ What’s the name of the street?” said Mr. Chadbourne, taking a 
memorandum-book from his pocket. 

“She doesn’t live on a street,” said Miss Hollister. “She lives in 
the suburbs of Louisville, in the woods, in a grove. I’m sure you couldn’t 
find it.” 

“Sorry you think I am so dense,” said Mr. Chadbourne quietly ; 
“and I didn’t know Louisville was built in the midst of a wilderness. 
I'll take a guide.” 

At this juncture the luncheon gong sounded and the two rose and 
walked towards the house. Bert didn’t get the address he wanted, this 
time, but he did later on, with full instructions, such that the travelled 
man, though dense, cannot err therein. That evening Grandma Lee 
gave one of her usual dancing whist parties, or whist dancing parties— 
whichever you choose to call them. Bert Chadbourne was present, look- 
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ing manly and handsome. He had grown taller in the last five years, 
had a beautiful mustache, and a singularly romantic and wilful air. 

Miss Hollister was simply lovely in her soft, fluffy evening gown, 
and she had a delicious Southern accent, and she was never without her 
little court—young men and young women listening to what she was 
going to say and how she was going to say it. 

Bert danced with her, she nothing loath, and at midnight they sat 
out the lancers in a little side piazza which no one had preémpted. 
They sat in the brilliant moonlight, and it was all so like that other 
evening that Bert began to feel queer. He was not in the least confiding 
or sentimental, and he had never talked of Mary Dane to anyone, but 
this time he thought he would. So he said: 

“Just five years ago something happened to me in this very spot 
where we are sitting—something that has influenced my life more than 
anything that ever came to me. Would you care to hear it?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Hollister, “ that sounds very romantic.” 

Then Bert went on and told her what had influenced his life more 
than anything else. 

“Of course, I was an impudent boy, and I ought to have been 
thrashed, if there had been anyone to thrash me. But you know the 
touch of that girl’s hand on my hair and the thought that I had bound 
myself to her—silly as that must seem to you—went with me every- 
where and straightened me out and stiffened me up. And when August 
comes—you say she will be in Louisville in August—I mean to go and 
tell her she has been my guardian angel for five years, and I mean to 
ask her to marry me. Of course you know other fellows have their 
mothers and their sisters or even a cousin or two to help them toe the 
mark; but I have never had anyone but Mary Dane.” 

“Should you know her if you met her again?” said Miss Hollister, 
deeply interested and sympathetic. 

“No, truthfully, I don’t think I should. I saw her altogether just 
eight hours, and girls change so. But I would know her voice any- 
where.” 

“ But,” said Miss Hollister earnestly, “do you think you are in love 
with her?” 

“Do you suppose I could carry a girl’s memory with me for five 
years, and have it keep me out of the mud all that time, and not be in 
love? And wear her gloves over my heart?” he added joyously, taking a 
pair of gloves from the left pocket of his coat and tossing them in the 
air and catching them again. After which they were reverently kissed 
and replaced. “Oh, I’m in love with her fast enough. The question 
is, will she ever be in love with me?” 

The rest of June and the most of July there went on at “Silver 
Beeches” one of the prettiest flirtations ever known in the history of 
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that ancient place. Miss Hollister and Bert Chadbourne were together 
morning, noon, and night. Having told her his little love-story, Bert 
felt as safe as wheat. And he found her an excellent comrade, and she 
told him things about his own country and his duty to it that it 
behooved him to know, for Bert had become almost denationalized in 
his long residence abroad. They were something of a puzzle to the house 
party at the “ Beeches.” They hardly ever went off by themselves, and 
their ringing young voices were never lowered, and everybody knew just 
what they were talking about: either his German experience; or the 
story of his wanderyear; or Cuba, and San Juan, and the Rough Riders, 
and Roosevelt. This was the summer of 1900, and political feeling ran 
high, so that Bert heard a great deal of the Republican party and the 
Democratic party and the policy of each, and its faults and its virtues, 
and the overwhelming preponderance of virtue on the side of that party 
to which Miss Hollister’s father belonged, and for which he afterwards 
voted. Altogether, they were “rum lovers,” as one old gentleman ob- 
served. 

On a cloudless day in the middle of July Bert and Miss Hollister 
descended the deep steps of the bluff to the shore and boarded a little 
skiff and went sailing up and down the river. The Hudson is three miles 
wide at this point and is called the “Tappan Zee.” And even on the 
finest days there are hurrying winds that go to and fro slapping every- 
tLing within reach as they pass. And one of these flaws struck the little 
skiff as sudden as lightning, and over it went, and out tumbled the two 
young people. They were both of them cool and plucky; and they 
knew how to swim; and they simply went down and came up a little way 
from each other and struck out for the capsized boat and held on. 
There was no question of a romantic rescue from a watery grave and 
all that, for Miss Hollister reached the boat first, being nearer. Once at 
her side again, Bert put his arm around her and he said: 

“Dearest! don’t be frightened. There will be someone here from 
the shore in a minute.” And he held her close, and she let him. 

Miss Hollister’ reflected that if people saw it they would think she 
had fainted, which is always proper at such times. The people at “ Sil- 
ver Beeches” did see it, and that is just what they did think; and also 
that there would be an engagement announced before twenty-four hours 
were over. Practical Alice Blair came tearing down the bluff with a 
large waterproof—an unnecessarily large one; it was the first she laid 
her hands on. It belonged to a dear lady who weighed two hundred 
pounds. And Miss Hollister, who had gone forth so blithe and trim, 
slipped into the back entrance a shapeless, dripping huddle. 

That afternoon Bert did not come as usual, and the house party 
laughed and guyed Miss Hollister unmercifully; and she looked calm 
and serene and a little pale. He came in the evening, however, rather 
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late. His wilful chin was a little more in the air than usual and he had 
a mien of grave displeasure. There are people who, when they are on 
bad terms with their own souls, contrive to make everyone else feel 
uncomfortable; and this is exactly what Bert Chadbourne did on this 
occasion. And he announced that he had been summoned to New York 
on sudden and important business, and had to leave the next day and 
wouldn’t be there again. And he shook hands all around, and when 
he came to Miss Hollister he looked paler and more displeased than ever, 
and he said: 

“Good-by. We have had some jolly times together, and perhaps we 
shall meet in Louisville. I am going there on the first of August.” 

“You are going there to see Mary Dane?” asked Miss Hollister. 

“ Yes,” said Bert stubbornly, “I am going there to see Mary Dane.” 

“ Give her my love and tell her I’ll see her later,” said Miss Hollister 
saucily and slangily. I am sorry to have to record this of one whom I 
like and admire, but I can only say that Miss Hollister was at that 
moment a prey to some very mixed emotions, and at such times a bit of 
slang is excusable, if it ever is. At all events, it did its work, and it 
made Bert Chadbourne believe just what Miss Hollister wanted him to 
believe, and what he wanted to believe himself. 

“Dearest!” that was the word that had made all the mischief. 
When the two went down into the beautiful, clear water, and came up, 
and clung to the boat, and Bert realized the possibilities of it all, he 
lost his head and found his heart. “ Dearest!” It was Mary Hollister 
who was his dearest and not Mary Dane. And he had said the word. 
And it was true. And what was he going to do about it? 

Bert’s mother had been a beautiful woman, and she had perished 
off the face of the earth while still young and fair. And to no one had 
she been more enchanting than to the boy of ten who had seen her drown. 
She had never scolded or punished him that he could remember, but 
in every case of rudeness or naughtiness they had talked the matter 
over afterwards in quite a friendly way, and he was obliged to own 
either that he had deliberately chosen to do wrong, or that he had 
angrily decided to do wrong, or that he had done it ignorantly—which 
was sometimes the case. And he had put it all down in a little book. 
That is, the record, good or bad, or both, went in daily. No matter 
how busy his mother was, she gave him an hour out of every twenty-four 
and they went over this together. Oh, those sweet days when they 
rubbed cheeks and talked so chummily! Bert was a proud little fellow. 
He hated to confess ignorance. He hated to confess that he had lost 
command of himself. And he hated to own to a deliberate choice of 
unrighteousness; so while the process didn’t make a saint of him,—oh, 
good gracious, no !—it made him thoughtful. “Do right” was what his 
mother had always said after one of these friendly talks, and Bert meant 

to do it. 
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He knew that Mary Hollister didn’t care. That he was sure of, and 
was glad, and was sorry ; and wondered what she had thought of his slip 
of the heart. Probably in the excitement of the moment she had not 
even noticed it. “No, Mary Hollister cares nothing for me,” said poor 
Bert in his great, hot room at the Waldorf-Astoria, “but I love her, I 
love her, love her. And Mary Dane? Yes, I love her too. God in 
Heaven bless her!” And he took out her gloves and kissed them and 
put them reverently back again into the pocket over his heart. And then 
he said brokenly to the one who had been gone this many a year: “ It 
was ignorance, Mummy dear. I didn’t know what I was doing.” And 
the boyish head sank into the strong young hands and he wept miserably. 

But that didn’t prevent his being in Louisville on the second of 
August. Bert stopped at the “Galt House,” and bathed and endued 
fresh garments, and took a carriage, and drove and drove till he reached 
the suburbs. As Mary Hollister had said, he found the old mansion in 
a grove of old trees—not exactly in the woods, however. 

It was nearly six o’clock. The path to the house was shaded and 
gloomy, and lined with box. Bert never forgot its bitter, acrid odor. 
The door was open, and his ring brought an old colored butler, who 
with many bows and flourishes ushered him into a long, low drawing- 
room, saying,— 

“ Miss Dane, sah? yes, sah, dis way, sah.” 

There was silence for a moment; then in the darkness the hurrying 
swish of a woman’s draperies; and then a sudden, impetuous figure, 
all in white, rushed to his arms, and a voice that seemed to come up out 
of the ground said: “Oh you dear boy! Don’t you know I am Mary 
Dane Hollister ?” 

Bert clasped his lost love to his heart in bewilderment and bliss, 
and then, drawing her gently to the wide, old-fashioned sofa, he seated 
himself beside her and said helplessly : 

“But Mary Dane! Mary Dane! What does it all mean?” 

“Tt means this,” said the girl simply. “ My mother’s name was Mary 
Dane, and when I was born it was given to me. It is my home name. 
My father never calls me anything else. Then the girls in school got 
hold of it. After we moved to New York, however, and particularly 
after my coming-out party, I began to find that in a good many minds 
there were two people with but one identity, and so I got my friends to 
call me Miss Hollister and stick to it.” 

“Oh!” said Bert joyously. Then he added with great directness— 
for these young people were nothing if not simple and direct; and he 
took her little hands in his as he spoke and he held them and kissed 
them tenderly, and he said: “ When was it you first began to love me?” 
“ That night on the porch, in the moonlight.” 

“ Not the night before I sailed for Heidelberg?” asked Bert eagerly. 
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“No, you impudent boy. Five years afterwards, when you took out 
my poor old gloves and kissed them. And I thought how faithful you 
had been to a dream, for that was all it had been to me—a dream which 
at first scared and amused me, and then had been forgotten. And it 
meant so much to you! Oh my dear boy!” 

Then Adelbert Chadbourne dropped the little hands, pulled himself 
together, folded his arms, and, looking his companion squarely in the 
eye, said stubbornly : 

“But we must not forget that I came to _—s with a grave pur- 
pose. Mary Dane, will you be my wife?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mary Dane, in deep, firm, organ tones. “I 
shall be a mother to you.” 

Then Bert clasped her close again and whispered softly,— 

“ Miss Hollister, will you marry me?” 

“Yes, dearest,” said Mary Dane, “I will.” 

The long, low, dim drawing-room was sweet with the scent of jasmine 
outside the open windows, and in the oak grove beyond a mocking-bird 
sang its evensong of love and praise and gratitude. 


“The dreams of the soul are many, 
And sometimes they come true.” 


$ 
IN 
BY. G. M. WHICHER 
HIS heart that now so sluggish moves 
Would startle once to hear the shout, 


The laughter of the merry rout 
That fled with Dian through the groves. 


Then could I hear—O happy Then !— 
The shrilling of Pan’s pipe at morn, 
Faint on the dewy breezes borne 

From some far glade, untrod of men. 


Then woke the hope,—that hope how vain !— 
Leaving my flock upon the lea, 
In echo-haunted Arcady 

To join the ivy-wreathéd train. 


O Soul! too full-fed to aspire! 
O sluggish Heart! win back thy dreams. 
How fairer than all triumph gleams . 
That idle hope, that foiled desire! 
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PETER WAYDELIN’S 
EXPERIMENT 


By Arthur Symons 


Author of ‘‘ Silhouettes,” London Nights,” etc. 


ETER WAYDELIN, the painter of those mysterious, brutal pic- 
p tures, who died last year at the age of twenty-four, spent a week 
with me at Bognor, trying to get better, a little while before it 

was quite certainly too late; and we had long talks of a very intimate 
kind as we lay and lounged about the sand from Selsey to Blake’s 
Felpham, along that exquisite coast. To him, if he were to be believed, 
all that meant very little; he hated nature, he was always assuring 
you; but at Bognor nature deals with its material so much in the 
manner of art that he can hardly have been sincere in not feeling the 
color-sense of those arrangements of sand, water, and sky which were 
perpetually changing before him. One of our conversations that I re- 
member best, because he seemed to put more of himself into it than 
usual, took place one afternoon in June as we lay on the sand about half- 
way towards Selsey, beyond the last of those troublesome groins, and I 
remember that as I listened to him, and heard him defining so sincerely 
his own ideas of art, I was conscious all the time of a magnificent 
silent refutation of some of those ideas, as nature, quietly expressing 
herself before us, transformed the whole earth gradually into a new 
and luminous world of air. He did not seem to see the sunset; now 
and then he would pick up a pebble and throw it vehemently, almost 
angrily, into the water. We were talking of art. He began to explain 
to me what art meant to him, and what it was he wanted to do with 
his own art. I remember almost the very words he used, sometimes so 
serious, sometimes so petulant and boyish. I was interested in his ideas, 
and the man too interested me: so young and so experienced, so mature 
already and so enthusiastic under his cynicism. He puzzled me: it 
was as if there were a clue wanting; I could not get further with him 
than a certain point, frank, self-explanatory even, as he seemed to be. 
Of himself he never spoke, only of his ideas. I knew vaguely that he 
had been in Paris, and I supposed that he had been living there for 
some time. I had met him in London, in the street, quite casually, and 
he had looked so. ill that I had asked him there and then to come with 
me to Bognor, where I was going. He agreed willingly, and was at 
the station with his bag the next day. I never ask people about their 
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private affairs, and his talk was entirely about pictures—his own chiefly 
—and about ideas. As he talked I tried to piece together the man and 
his words. What was it in this man, who was so much a gentleman, 
that drew him instinctively, whenever he took up a brush or a pencil, 
towards gross things, things that he painted as if he hated them, but 
painted always? Was it a theory or an enslavement? and had he, 
in order to interpret with so cruel a fidelity so much that was factitious 
and dishonorable in life, sunk to the level of what he painted? I could 
not tell. He was not obviously the man of his pictures, nor was he 
obviously the reverse. I felt in those pictures—and I felt equally, but 
differently, in the man—a fundamental sincerity; after that came I 
know not how much of pose, perhaps merely the defiant pose of youth. 
He was a problem to me which I wanted to think out; and I listened 
very attentively to everything that he said on that afternoon when he 
was so much more communicative than usual. 

“ All art, of course,” he said, “is a way of seeing, and I have my 
way. I did not get to it at once. Like everybody else, I began by 
seeing too much. Gradually I gave up seeing things in shades, in sub- 
divisions ; I saw them in masses, each single. It takes more choice than 
you think, and more technical skill, to set one plain color against 
another, unshaded, like a great, raw morsel, or a solid lump of the earth. 
The art of the painter, you observe, consists in seeing in a new, sum- 
marizing way, getting rid of everything but the essentials—in seeing 
by patterns. You know how a child draws a house? Well, that is how 
the average man thinks he sees it, even at a distance. You have to train 
your eye not to see. Whistler sees nothing but the fine shades, which 
unite into a picture in an almost bodiless way, as Verlaine writes songs 
almost literally “ without words.” You can see, if you like, in just the 
opposite way: leaving in only the hard outlines, leaving out everything 
that lies between. To me that is the best way of summarizing, the 
most abbreviated way. You get rid of all that molle, sticky way of 
work which squashes pictures into cakes and puddings, and of that 
stringy way of work which draws them out into tapes and ribbons. 
It is a way of seeing square, and painting like hits from the shoulder. 

“TJ wonder,” he went on, after a moment, “how many people think 
that I paint ugly pictures, as they call them, because I am unable to 
paint pretty ones? Perhaps even you have never seen any of my quite 
early work—Madonnas for Christmas cards and hallelujah angels for 
stained-glass windows. They were the prettiest things imaginable, im- 
mensely popular, and they brought me in several pounds. I take them 
out and show them to people who complain that I have no sense of 
beauty, and they always ask me pityingly why I have not gone on turn- 
ing out these confectioneries. 

“T contend that I have never done anything which is without 
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beauty, because I have never done anything which is without life, and 
life is the source and sap of beauty. I tell you that there is not.one of 
those grimacing masks, those horribly pale or horribly red faces, plas- 
tered white or red, leering professionally across a gulf of footlights, or a 
café-table, that does not live, live to the roots of the eyes, somewhere 
in the soul, I think! And if beauty is not the visible spirit of all that 
infamous flesh, when I have sabred it like that along my canvas, with all 
my hatred and all my admiration of its foolish energy, I at least am 
unable to conjecture where beauty has gone to live in the world.” 

He looked at me almost indignantly, as if he took me for one of 
his critics. I said nothing, and he went on: 

“T have done nothing, believe me, without being sure that I was 
doing a beautiful thing. People don’t see it, it seems. How should 
they, when we do our best to train them up within the prison walls of a 
Raphael esthetics, when we send them to the Apollo Belvedere, instead 
of to the marbles of Agina? Our academies shut out nine parts of 
beauty and imprison us with the poor tenth, which we have never even 
the space to frequent casually and grow familiar with. How much 
of the world itself do you think exists as a thing of beauty for the 
average man? Why, he has to know if the most exquisite leaf in the 
world, the thing I came upon just now in the lane, belongs to a flower 
or a weed before he can tell whether he ought to commend it for exist- 
ing. I hate nature, because fools prostrate themselves before sunsets ; 
as if there is not much better drawing in that leaf than in all the 
Turners of the sky. You see, one has to quote Turner in order to 
apologize for a sunset!” 

He laughed, really without malice, waving his hand towards the sky 
with a youthful impertinence. For a little while he was silent, and then, 
in a different tone, he said: 

“T wonder if it is possible to paint what one doesn’t like, to take 
one’s models as models, and only know them for the hours during which 
they sit to you in this attitude or that. I don’t believe that it is. Much 
of our bad painting comes from respectable people thinking that they 
can soil their hands with paint and not let the dye sink into their inner- 
most selves. Do you know that you are the only man of my own world 
that I ever see, or have seen for years now? People call me eccentric; 
I am only logical. You can’t paint the things I paint, and live in a 
Hampstead villa. You must come and see me some day: will you take 
the address?—3 Somervell Street, Islington. It’s not much like a 
studio. However, there’s ‘ Collins’s’ at hand, and I live there a good 
deal, you know. I lived in the Hampstead Road for some time on 
account of the ‘Bedford.’ But ‘Collins’s’ suits me and my models 


better.” 
He broke off with an ambiguous laugh, flung his last stone into the 
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water, and jumped up, as if to end the conversation. Something in the 
way he spoke made me feel vaguely uneasy, but I was used to his 
exaggerations, his way of inventing as he went along. Was I, after all, 
any nearer to his secret, to himself as he really was? 

Waydelin went back to London and I to Russia, which I shall always 
remember, after that terrible summer under the gold and green domes 
of Moscow, as the hottest country in which I have ever been. When I 
came back to London I thought of Waydelin, made plan after plan to 
visit him, when one evening in November I received a brief note in his 
handwriting, asking me if I would come and see him at once, as he was 
very ill, and wanted to see me on a matter of business. I started imme- 
diately after dinner and got to Islington a little after nine. The street 
was one of those drab, hopeless streets to which a Russian observer has 
lately attributed the “spleen” from which all Englishmen are thought 
to suffer. There was a row of houses on each side of the way, every 
house exactly like every other house, each with its three steps leading 
to the door, its bow window on one ‘side, its strip of dingy earth in 
which there were a few dusty stalks between the lowest step and the 
railing, the paint for the most part peeling off the door, the bell-handle 
generally hanging out from its hole in the wall. I rang at No. 3. I had 
to wait for some time, and then the door was opened by an impudent- 
looking servant girl in a very untidy dress. I asked for Waydelin. 
“Mrs. Waydelin, did you say?” said the girl, leering at me; then, 
calling over my head to the driver of a four-wheeler which just then 
drew up at the door, “ Wait five minutes, will you?” she turned to 
me again: “Mr. Waydelin? I don’t know if you can see him.” I told 
her impatiently that I had come by appointment, and she held the door 
open for me to come in. She knocked at a room on the first floor. 
“ Come in,” said a shrill voice that I did not know, and I went in. 

It was a bedroom; a woman, with her bodice off, was making-up 
in front of the glass, and in a corner, with the clothes drawn up to 
his chin, a man lay in bed. The cheeks were covered by a three days’ 
beard; they were ridged into deep hollows; large eyes, very wide open, 
looked out under a mass of uncombed hair, and as the face turned 
round on the pillow and looked at me without any change of expression 
I recognized Peter Waydelin. The woman, seeing me in the glass, 
nodded at my reflection, and said, as she drew a black pencil through 
her eyelashes: “ You'll excuse me, won’t you? I have to be at the hall 
in ten minutes. Don’t stand on ceremony; there’s Peter. He'll be 
glad to see you, poor dear!” She spoke in a common and affected voice, 
and I thought her a deplorable person, with her carefully curled yellow 
hair, her rouged and powdered cheeks, her mouth glistening with lip 
salve, her big, empty blue eyes with their blackened underlids, her fat 
arms and shoulders, the tawdry finery of her costume, half on and half 
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off her body. I moved towards the bed, and Waydelin looked up at me 
with a queer, mournful smile. 

“Tt was good of you to come,” he said, stretching out a long, thin 
hand to me; “Clara has to go out, and we can have a talk. How do 
you like the last thing I’ve done?” 

I lifted the drawing which was lying on the bed. It was a portrait 
of the woman before the glass, just as she looked now, one of the most 
powerful of his drawings, crueller even than usual in its insistence 
on the brutality of facts: the crude contrasts of bone and fat, the 
vulgar jaw, the brassy eyes, the reckless, conscious attitude. Every line 
seemed to have been drawn with hatred. I looked at Mrs. Waydelin. 
She had finished dressing, and she came up to the bedside to say good-by 
to Peter. “ Horrid thing,” she said, nodding her head at the drawing ; 
“not a bit like me, is it? I assure you none of them like it at the 
hall. They say it doesn’t do me justice. I’m sure I hope not.” I 
bowed and murmured something. “ Good-by, Peter,” she said, smiling 
down at him in a kindly, hurried way, “I'll come back as soon as J 
can,” and with a nod to me she was out of the room. 

Peter drew himself slowly up in the bed, pointed to a shawl, which I 
wrapped round his shoulders, and then, looking at me a little defiantly, 
said: “My theory, do you remember? of living the life of my models! 
She is a very nice woman and an excellent model, and they appreciate 
her very much at Collins’s; but it appears that I have no gift for 
domesticity.” 

I scarcely knew what to say. While I hesitated he went on: “ Don’t 
suppose I have any illusions, or, indeed, ever had. J married that 
woman because I couldn’t help doing it, but I knew what I was doing 
all the time. Have you ever been in Belgium? There is stuff they give 
you there to drink called Advokat, which you begin by hating, but after 
a time you can’t get on without it. She is like Advokat.” 

“You are ill, Waydelin,” I said, “and you speak bitterly. I don’t 
like to hear you speak like that about your wife.” 

Waydelin stared at me curiously. “So you are going to defend her 
against my brutality,” he said. “TI will give you every opportunity. 
Did you know I was married ?” 

I shook my head. 

“T have been married three years,” he said, “and I never told even 
you. I know you did not take me at my word when I talked about how 
one had to live in order to paint as I painted, but I did not tell you 
half. I have been living, if you like to call it so, systematically, not as 
a stranger in a foreign country which he stares at over his Baedeker, 
but as like a native as I could, and with no return-ticket in my pocket. 
Why shouldn’t one be as thorough in one’s life as in one’s drawing? 
Is it possible for one to be otherwise. if one is really in earnest in either? 
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And the odd thing is, as you will say, I didn’t live in that way because 
I wanted to do it for my art, but something deeper than my art, a 
profound, low instinct, drew me to these people, to this life, without 
my own will having anything to do with it. My work has been much 
more sincere- than anyone suspected. It used to amuse me when the 
papers classed me with the Decadents of a moment, and said that I 
was probably living in a suburban villa, with a creeper on the front 
wall. I have never cared for anything but London, or in London for 
anything but here, or the Hampstead Road, or about the Docks. I never 
really chose the music-halls or the public-houses; they chose me. I 
made the music-halls my clubs; I lived in them, for the mere delight 
of the thing; I liked the glitter, false, barbarous, intoxicating, the 
violent animality of the whole spectacle, with its imbecile words, faces, 
gestures, the very heat and odor, like some concentrated odor of the 
human crowd, the irritant music, the audience! I went there, as I went 
to public-houses, as I walked about the streets at night, as I kept com- 
pany with vagabonds, because there was a craving in me that I could 
not quiet. I fitted in theories with my facts; and that is how I came 
to paint my pictures.” 

As he spoke, with a bitter ardor, I looked at him as if I were seeing 
him for the first time. The room, the woman, that angry drawing on 
the bed, and the dishevelled man dying there, just at the moment when 
he had learnt everything that such experiences could teach him, fell 
of a sudden into a revealing relation with each other. I did not know 
whether to feel that the man had been heroic or a fool; there had been, 
it was clear to me, some obscure martyrdom going on, not the less for 
art’s sake because it came out of the mere necessity of things. A great 
pity came over me, and all I could say was, “ But, my dear friend, you 
have been very unhanpy!” 

“T never wanted to be happy,” said Waydelin; “I wanted to live 
my own life and do my own work; and if I die to-morrow (as likely 
enough I may), I shall have done both things. My work satisfies me, 
and, because of that, so does my life.” 

“ Are you very ill?” I asked. 

“ Dead, relatively speaking,” he said in his jaunty way, which death 
itself could not check in him; “I’m only waiting on some celestial 
order of precedence in these matters, which, I confess, I don’t under- 
stand. So it was good of you to come; I would like to arrange with 
you about what is to be done with my work, presently, when they will 
have to accept me. I always said that I had only to die in order to be 
appreciated.” 

I had a long talk with him, and I promised to carry out his wishes. 
All the money that his pictures brought in was to go to his wife, but, 
as he said, she would not know what to do with them if they were left in 
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her own hands, not even how to turn them into money. He was quite 
certain that they would sell; he knew exactly the value of what he had 
done, and he knew how and when work finds its own level. 

I sat beside the bed, talking, for more than two hours. He could 
no longer do much work, he said, and he hated being alone when he 
was not working. But it amused him to talk, for a change. “Clara 
talks when she is here,” he said, with one of his queer smiles. I prom- 
ised to come back and see him again. “Come soon,” he said, “if you 
want to be sure of finding me.” 

I went back two days afterwards, a little later in the evening, so that 
I need not meet Mrs. Waydelin, and he seemed better. He had shaved, 
his hair was brushed and combed, and he was sitting up in bed, with the 
shawl thrown lightly about his shoulders. 

“ Would you like to know,” he began, almost at once, “ how I came 
to paint in what we will call, if you please, my final manner? One day, 
at the theatre, I saw Sada Yacco. She taught me art.” 

“ What do you mean?” I said. 

“Took here,” he went on, “they say everything has been done in 
art. But no, there is at least one thing that remains for us. Have you 
ever seen Sada Yacco? When I saw her for the first time I said to my- 
self, ‘I have found out the secret of Japanese art.’ I had never been 
able to understand how it was that the Japanese, who can imitate nat- 
ural things—a bird, a flower, the rain—so perfectly, have chosen to 
give us, instead of a woman’s face, that blind oval, in which the eyes, 
nose, and mouth seem to have been made to fit a pattern. When I saw 
Sada Yacco I realized that the Japanese painters had followed nature 
as closely in their women’s faces as in their birds and flowers, but that 
they had studied them from the women of the Green Houses, the women 
who made up, and that Japanese women, made up for the stage or for 
the factitious life of the Green Houses, look exactly like these elegant, 
unnatural images of the painters. What a new kind of reality that 
opened up to me, as if a window had suddenly opened in a wall! Here, 
I said to myself, is something that the painters of Europe have never 
done; it remains for me to do it. I will study nature under the paint 
by which woman, after all, makes herself more woman; the ensign 
of her trade, her flag as the enemy. I will get at the nature of this 
artificial thing, at the skin underneath it, and the soul under the skin. 
Watteau and the Court painters have given us the dainty, exterior 
charm of the masquerade, woman when she plays at being woman, 
among the ‘lyres and flutes.’ Degas, of course, has done something of 
what I want to do, but only a part, and with other elements in his pure 
design, the drawing of Ingres, setting itself new tasks, exercising its 
technique upon shapeless bodies in tubs, and the strained muscles 
of the dancer’s leg as she does ‘ side-practice.’ What I am going to do 
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is to take all the ugliness, gross artifice, crafty mechanism, of sex dis- 
guising itself for its own ends: that new nature which vice and custom 
make out of the honest curves and colors of natural things. 

“Well, I have tried to do that; in all my best work, my work of 
: the last two or three years, I have done it. I am sure that what I have 
: done is a new thing, and I think it is the one new thing left to us 
Western painters.” 

“T am beginning to understand you,” I said, “and I have not 

; always found it easy. When I admire you, it has so often seemed to 
i me irrational. I am gradually finding out your logic. Do you remem- 
q ber those talks we used to have at Bognor, one in particular, when you 

told me about your way of seeing?” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “I remember, but there was one thing I am 
almost sure I did not tell you, and it is curious. I don’t understand it 
' myself. Do you know what it is to be haunted by colors? There is 
i something like a temptation of the devil, to me, in the color green. I 
know it is the commonest color in nature, it is a good, honest color, it 

is the grass, the trees, the leaves, very often the sea. But no, it isn’t like 
that that it comes to me. To me it is an aniline dye, poisoning nature. 
4 I adore and hate it. I can never get away from it. If I paint a group 
: outside a café at Montmartre by gas-light or electric light, I paint a 
green shadow on the faces, and I suppose the green shadow isn’t there ; 
yet I paint it. Some tinge of green finds its way invariably into my 
flesh-color; I see something green in rouged cheeks, in peroxide-of- 

. hydrogen hair; green lays hold of this poor, unhappy flesh that I paint, 

: as if anticipating the color-scheme of the grave. I know it, and yet I 

{ can’t help doing it; I can’t explain to you how it is that I at once see 

i and don’t see a thing; but so it is. 

“ And it grew upon me too like an obsession. I always wanted to 
keep my eyes perfectly clear, so that I could make my own arrange- 
ments of things for myself, deliberately; but this, in some unpleasant 
i way, seemed horribly like ‘nature taking the pen out of one’s hand 
3 and writing,’ as somebody once said about a poet. I would rather do 
4 all the writing myself; the more so, as I have to translate as I go.” 

He broke off suddenly, as if a wave of exhaustion had come over 
him. His eyes, which had been very bright, had gone dull again, and 
he let his head droop till the chin rested on his breast. 

“T have tired you,” I said; “you must not talk any more. Try to 
go to sleep now, and I will come back another day.” 

“To-morrow?” he said, looking at me sleepily. 

I promised. When I went back the next day he was weaker, but 
he insisted on sitting up and talking. He spoke of his wife, without 
affection and without bitterness; he spoke of death, with so little 
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apprehension, or even curiosity, that I was startled. His art was still 
a much more realizable thing to him. 

“Do you believe in God, religion, and all that?” he said. “To tell 
you the honest truth, I have never been able to take a vital interest 
in those or any other abstract matters: I am so well content with this 
world, if it would only go on existing, and I don’t in the least care 
how it came into being, or what is going to happen to it after I have 
moved on. I suppose one ought to feel some sort of reverence for 
something, for an unknown power, at least, which has certainly worked 
to good purpose. Well, I can’t. I don’t know what reverence is. If I 
were quite healthy, I should be a pagan, and choose—well, Dyonisus 
Zagreus, a Bacchus who has been in hell, to worship after my fashion, 
in some religious kind of ‘ orgie on the mountains.’ That is how some- 
body explains the origin of religion, or was it of religious hymns? I 
forget; but, you see, having had this rickety sort of body to drag about 
with me, I have never been able to follow any of my practical impulses 
of that sort, and I have had to be no more than an unemployed atheist, 
ready to gibe at the gods he doesn’t understand. 

“T am afraid even in art,” he went on, as if leaving unimportant 
things for the one thing important, “I don’t find it easy to look up to 
anybody, at least in a way that anybody can be imagined as liking. 
I have never gone very much to the National Gallery, not because I 
don’t think Venetian and Florentine pictures quite splendid, painted 
when they were, but because I can get nothing out of them that is any 
good for me, now in this all but twentieth century. You won’t expect 
me, of all people, to prate about progress, but, all the same, it’s no use 
going to Botticelli for hints about modern painting. We have different 
things to look at, and see them differently. A man must be of his 
time, else why try to put his time on the canvas. There are people, of 
course, who don’t, if you call them painters—Watts, Burne-Jones, 
Moreau, that sort of hermit-crab. But I am talking about painting 
life and making it live. If it come to making pictures for churches 
and curiosity shops !” 

He spoke eagerly, but in a voice which grew more and more tired, 
and with long pauses. I was going to try to get him to rest when the 
front door opened noisily and I heard Mrs. Waydelin’s voice in the hall. 
I heard other voices, men’s and women’s, feet coming up the stairs. 
I looked apprehensively at Waydelin. He showed no surprise. I heard 
a door open on the landing; then, a moment after, it was shut, and 
Mrs. Waydelin came into the bedroom, flushed and perspiring through 
the paint, and ran up to the bed. 

“T have brought a few friends in to supper,” she said. “They 
won’t disturb you, you know, and I couldn’t very well get out of it.” 

She would have entered into explanations, but Waydelin cut her 
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short. “I have not the least objection,” he said. “I must only ask 
you to apologize to them for my absence. I am hardly entertaining 
at present.” 

She stared at him, as if wondering what he meant; then she asked 
me if I would join her at supper, and I declined; then went to the 
dressing-table, took up a pot of vaseline and looked at her eyelashes in 
the glass; then put it down again, came back to the bed, told Peter 
Waydelin to cheer up, and bounced out of the room. 

I could see that Waydelin was now very tired and in need of sleep. 
I got up to go. The partition between the two rooms must have been 
very thin, for I could hear a champagne-cork drawn, the shrill laughter 
of women, men talking loudly, and chairs being moved about the floor. 
“T don’t mind,” he said, seeing what I was thinking, “so long as they 
don’t sing. But they won’t begin to sing for two hours yet, and I can 
get some sleep. Good-night. Perhaps I shall not see you again.” 

“ May I come again?” I said. 

“T always like seeing you,” he said, smiling, and thereupon turned 
over on the pillow, just as he was, and fell asleep. 

I looked at his face as he lay there, with the shawl about his shoul- 
ders and his hands outside the bedclothes. The jaw hung loose, the 
cheeks were pinched with exhaustion, sweat stood out about the eyes. 
The sudden collapse into sleep alarmed me. I could not leave him in 
such a state, and with no one at hand but those people supping in the 
next room. I sat down in a corner near the bed and waited. 

As I sat there listening to the exuberant voices, I wondered by what 
casual or quixotic impulse Waydelin had been led to marry the woman, 
and whether the woman were really heartless because she sat drinking 
champagne with her friends of the music-hall while her husband, a 
man of genius in his way, lay dying in the next room. I forced myself 
to acknowledge that she had probably no suspicion of how near she 
was to being a widow, that Waydelin would deceive her to the end in 
this matter, and that the last thing in the world he would desire would 
be to see Mrs. Waydelin in tears at the foot of the bed. 

As time went on the supper-party got merrier, but Waydelin did not 
stir, and I sat still in my corner. It was probably in about two hours, 
as he had foreseen, that a chord was struck on the piano, and a man 
began to sing a music-hall song in a rough, facile voice. At the sound 
Waydelin shivered through his whole body and woke up. In a very 
weak voice he asked me for water. I brought him a glass of water 
and held it to his lips. He drank a little and then pushed it away and 
began shivering again. “Let me send for a doctor,” I said, but he 
seized my hand, and said violently that he would see no doctor. In the 
next room the piano rattled and all the voices joined in the chorus. 
T distinguished the voice of Mrs. Waydelin. He seemed to be listening 
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to it, and I said, “Let me call her in.” “Poor Clara may as well 
amuse herself,” he said, with his odd smile. ‘“ What is the use? I feel 
very much as if I am going to die. Will it bother you—being here, I 
mean?” His voice seemed to grow weaker as he spoke, and his eyes 
stared. I left him and went hastily into the other room. The singer 
stopped abruptly, and the girl at the piano turned round. I saw the 
remains of supper on the table, the empty glasses and bottles, the chairs 
tilted back, the cigars, tobacco-smoke, the flushed faces, rings, artificial 
curls; and then Mrs. Waydelin came to me out of the midst of them, 
looking almost frightened, and said, “ What’s the matter?” “Get rid 
of these people at once,” I said in a low voice, “and send for a doctor.” 
Her face sobered instantly, she took one step to the bell, was about 
to ring it, then turned and said to one of the men, “Go for a doctor, 
Jim,” and to the others, “ You'll go, all of you, quietly?” and then she 
came with me into the bedroom. 

Waydelin lay shivering and quaking on the bed; he seemed very 
conscious and wholly preoccupied with himself. He never looked at the 
woman as she flung herself on the floor by the bedside and began to cry 
out to him and kiss his hand. The tears ran down over her cheeks, 
leaving ghastly furrows in the wet powder, which clotted and caked 
under them. The curl was beginning to come out of her too yellow 
hair, which straggled in wisps about her ears. She sobbed in gulps, 
and entreated him to look at her and forgive her. At that he looked, 
and as he looked life seemed to revive in his eyes. He motioned to me 
to lift him up. I lifted him against the pillows, and in a very weak 
voice he asked me for drawing-paper and a pencil. “ Don’t move,” he 
said to his wife, who knelt there struck into rigid astonishment, with 
terror and incomprehension in her eyes. The pose, its grotesque horror, 
were finer than the finest of his inventions. He made a few scrawls on 
the paper, trying to fix that last and best pose of his model. But 
he could no longer guide the pencil, and he let it drop out of his 
hand with a look of helplessness, almost of despair, and sank down 
in the bed and shut his eyes. He did not open them again. The 
doctor came, and tried all means to revive him, but without success. 
Something in him seemed consciously to refuse to come back to life. 
He lay for some time, dying slowly, with his eyes fast shut, and it was 
only when the doctor had felt for his heart and found no movement 
there that we knew he was dead. 
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ITHIN these verdures warble birds. It grieves 
To have them lost in such a wealth of leaves. 
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‘¢y CALL it pretty hard lines.” 
| The speaker looked dejectedly out over a well-kept lawn, 
down a sandy street gleaming white in the noonday sun, and 
chewed the end of his cigar viciously. His companion, a young girl 
about his own age, gazed at the distant mountains with an air of deep 
abstraction, but there was a subdued twinkle of amusement in the dark 
eyes so persistently turned from him. 

“Tt’s no fault of mine,” he continued moodily, “that my father 
was inconsistent enough to bring me up as a gentleman’s son and then 
lose everything by speculation. I have a fair stock of brains, good 
blood, and a good education, but they have no cash value, and against 
a C. W. Todd, for instance, whose chief qualification seems to be a hole 
in the ground which pays him a handsome dividend, I am ‘ weighed in 
the balances and found wanting.’ ” 

“You seem to have given the matter profound consideration,” the 
girl remarked without turning her head. 

“T have. I’ve made a careful mathematical computation from 
which I have deduced our respective market values. The difference 
between them is slight when expressed numerically, though wide and 
far-reaching in its results. His is represented by a digit with a goodly 
tow of ciphers attached; mine by an equal number of ciphers, but 
without the aforesaid digit.” 

A rippling laugh interrupted the speaker, and turning, he encoun- 
tered a glance of such contagious merriment that his own lugubrious 
countenance relaxed into a sudden smile. 

“ Of all the whimsically whimsical people I ever met, Dick Trav- 
ers, you are certainly the very worst!” the girl exclaimed. “ But I can 
diagnose your case; it is not alarming, it is only an acute attack of 
hypochondriasis, superinduced by the report which you have just heard 
at lunch that said C. W. Todd has recently acquired a controlling in- 
terest in the Consolidated Northwestern Mining and Reduction Com- 
pany, which report, by its effect on certain ganglionic nerves, has im- 
peded digestion, thereby interfering —_ the regular action of the 


heart and resulting in an abnormal—— 
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“Oh, cut that out!” Travers interposed with an impatient gesture. 
“T don’t care a rap about Todd’s interest in the ‘ Consolidated’ in and 
of itself, and you know it!” . 

The bewitching dark eyes turned on him a look of innocent won- 
derment that half-charmed, half-exasperated Travers. | 

“You know, as well as I, that what I am concerned about is his 
interest in you, Dot.” 

Miss Dorothy Belden’s eyes were again fixed on the mountains, but 
a faint smile lurked about the corners of her mouth as she replied 
sweetly,— 

“ But you know, Dick, that is not a ‘ controlling interest.’ ” 

Travers glanced half-resentfully at the averted face. The dark hair, 
ruffled by the breeze, curled lovingly around a very pink ear, or strayed 
over the blue-veined temples. He noted the exquisite curves of cheek 
and neck, the rich color which came and went so swiftly, and he could 
not be angry with her. 

“ Dorothy,” he said gently, “I wish you would be serious, for a few 
minutes at least; I want to talk to you.” 

She turned towards him, her eyes dancing. “TI should like to oblige 
you, Dick, but I tried it only yesterday with such direful results I 
don’t want to repeat the experiment.” 

“T don’t think you ever spoke a dozen serious words consecutively 
in your life.” 

“If you doubt me, I refer you to Mr. Todd himself.” 

“Mr. Todd!”—Travers’s voice betrayed excitement. “ Dorothy, 
what do you mean?” 

“Why, he told me, as you did just now, that he wished I would 
talk seriously. I think I did. I know I never was so serious in my 
life, and I hope I never will have to be so awfully serious again; but, 
would you believe it? instead of seeming grateful at my efforts, he was 
quite the reverse. I think he was really affronted, and that I have lost 
even his friendship irretrievably.” 

“Dot!” exclaimed Travers rapturously, “do you mean you have 
really sent him adrift? Is it possible that you do care——” 

Dorothy held up a warning hand. “ Dick, I told you I didn’t want 
to repeat the experiment with you. I don’t want to lose your friend- 
ship; I’ll tell you frankly I think too much of it.” 

“But, Dot, darling, can’t there ever be anything but friendship 
between us, when I’ve loved you for so long—ever since our school- 
days ?” 

The laughing eyes suddenly grew tender, and a sweet gravity over- 
spread her face as she replied: 

“<¢ River’ is a great, long word, Dick. Can’t we get along just as 
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we are for the present? I’m afraid the pater wouldn’t give us his 
blessing now, and perhaps, by and by, he might, you know.” 

“TI don’t see what I can do to make myself any more eligible in the 
future than at present, and I don’t want to wait so long that someone 
will run off with you meantime.” 

To the last insinuation Dorothy shook her head. “ Perhaps you 
can manage after a while to buy some stock in the ‘ Consolidated.’ 
That is the apple of his eye, you know, and it does pay big dividends.” 

“ How I can become a stockholder in anything under present cir- 
cumstances is more than I can figure out,” said Travers disconsolately. 

“Something will turn up sure, Dick, I feel it; even if nothing 

more than a ‘hole in the ground,’ ” she added mischievously; “and 

i Pll help you any and every way I can, and,” extending her hand, “ I'll 
4 pledge you good, stanch comradeship, and that is more than I would 
give anybody else.” 
iF Travers grasped the little hand with what seemed to Dorothy un- 
4 necessary enthusiasm. 
U “ Dot,” he exclaimed, “ you’re an angel! ‘You're a ‘ Consolidated’ 
i yourself—consolidated sweetness and loveliness and goodness; and I 
if have an interest in you, and one day I’ll make it a ‘ controlling interest,’ 
I see if I don’t!” 

“If you have talked enough nonsense,” said Miss Dorothy severely, 
f * you had better decide what you will do with your half-holiday.” 
| | “T thought I’d take my rifle and follow the trail up the Hog’s Back 
for a couple of hours or so. I don’t know that I’ll see anything worth 
im@ shooting, but I’ll go prepared all the same.” 

4 “You may see more than you bargained for. Some bear-tracks 
were found up there two weeks ago,—big ones too,—but nothing has 


G yet been seen of the bear. He may take advantage of your being a 
: tenderfoot to come out on parade.” 
é “Thank you! Is that fact so obvious as to be patent even to a 


bear ?” 
i “Well, they are very sagacious, you know, and a recent importation 
might tempt his curiosity as well as his appetite.” 


f With a laugh they separated, Travers starting down the walk, 
i | having left his hunting-suit and paraphernalia at his office down-town. 
q As he passed out through the gate Dorothy called after him,— 


“Don’t get so interested in your bear-hunt as to forget our tennis 
game at five o’clock.” 


i She watched him with a tender little smile of amusement. “ What 
ff does that infant know about hunting on the Hog’s Back? I don’t 


a believe he ever shot anything larger than a jack rabbit in his life. I 
q think I’1l take the trail myself in the course of an hour,” and she en- 
tered the house, her eyes dancing over the scheme which had suddenly 
occurred to her. 
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Three years before Richard Travers and Dorothy Belden had been 
“co-eds” in an Eastern school. Their fathers were old friends, and 
of the two Mr. Travers was then the wealthier man, but two years later 
he had lost all in unfortunate speculation, and Mr. Belden, out of 
regard for his old-time friend, had offered his son a good position as an 
employé of the large mining company which he had originally brought 
into existence, carried to a successful maturity, and finally wedded to 
a powerful rival, making one of the strongest incorporations in the 
West and one in which he took great pride. Dorothy was his youngest 
child and only daughter, the pet of the entire family. She had been 
born and reared in the West, and her nature seemed to partake of the 
environment by which she was surrounded and which she loved. The 
rugged strength and firmness of the rocks, the freedom of the winds, 
the exhilaration of the atmosphere, and the perpetual sunshine of the 
mountain skies all seemed combined in the strength and sweetness, the 
freshness and unconventionality of her girlhood. Though graduated 
from an Eastern school, her training and education had been pre- 
eminently Western, and it was her father’s frequent boast that she was 
the best shot in the country, and could tell a piece of ore as quickly 
and correctly as he himself. 

For two hours Travers wandered up and down the Hog’s Back, 
waking the echoes with his rifle and thoroughly enjoying life, though 
compelled to admit to himself that he was sadly out of practice. Not 
until his ammunition was exhausted did he start homeward. Coming 
to a picturesque point in the trail, he seated himself upon the rocks to 
rest and enjoy the scenery, and was soon lost in thought. Notwith- 
standing the fact that Dorothy had checked his advances, he knew 
enough of the real candor and sincerity of her nature to believe that he 
already possessed her love, and, happy in that confidence, he tried to 
plan how best to win the approval of her somewhat mercenary father. 

He was aroused from his reflections by a peculiar sound, something 
between a grunt and a growl, and, turning quickly, saw at a little dis- 
tance a good-sized bear, seated on his haunches and regarding him with 
a degree of interest which under different circumstances might have 
been flattering. Travers seized his rifle only to remember with a 
sudden sickening sensation that it was empty and useless. For an 
instant he sat still, undecided what to do, then rose slowly to his feet ; 
the bear as deliberately descended to his. 

Travers turned and walked quietly but swiftly down the trail, 
hoping that the bear, on finding himself unmolested, would be content 
to let the matter drop without further investigation. But a couple of 
surreptitious glances over his shoulder convinced him that such were 
not Bruin’s intentions. That the latter was bent on a closer acquaint- 
ance was only too evident, as he was trotting leisurely along the trail, 
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seemingly in no haste, but yet managing to cover considerable ground 
in a short time. Travers had achieved some distinction at college as a 
sprinter, and he now decided to put forth his best energies in that 
direction. He “sprinted” as never before in his life, but the great 
beast, with a scarcely perceptible quickening of his pace, lunged after 
him, gradually lessening the distance between them. Travers did his 
best, but the bear’s strength and familiarity with the rough trail soon 
began to tell in his favor. Travers could hear the heavy, padded foot- 
falls coming closer, and a moment later heard him panting, for the 
race was an unusual exertion for Bruin and, being out of training, he 
was getting slightly winded. 

The sound drove Travers frantic; he glanced wildly about. Just 
ahead a small, partially dead pine-tree, a little to one side of the trail, 
caught his eye. In desperation, and with an utter disregard of natural 
history, he rushed to the tree, which he ascended with some difficulty. 
On reaching the lower branches he paused to take breath, and glancing 
down to see what had become of his pursuer, felt his hair rising beneath 
his cap as he beheld Bruin ascending the tree with the ease and agility 
of a practised pole-climber. What would have followed is uncertain, 
but at that instant a familiar laugh rang out so startlingly near that 
Travers forgot the terror of the situation and looked about him. Less 
than fifty feet distant stood Dorothy, her gleaming rifle aimed straight 
at Bruin’s heart. Even at that critical instant Travers could not but 
admire the trig, graceful figure in natty hunting costume, complete 
from the jaunty cap to the high, well-fitting boots. As he saw the 
merriment in her eyes a sudden realization of his own ludicrous posi- 
tion struck him, and he roared with laughter. There was a flash, a 
report, and Bruin’s body plunged heavily downward. Relieved from 
the terrible tension, Travers cheered wildly, but his cheers were inter- 
rupted by a shriek from Dorothy. The tree stood on the edge of a 
ravine, and the weight of the bear’s carcass as it slid downward loosened 
the insecure hold of the roots in the rocky soil. It toppled for a 
moment out over the chasm, then with a final crash it vanished, with 
Travers and the bear, down the side of the ravine. 


Two weeks later Travers and Dorothy strolled up the Hog’s Back 
to the scene of what Dorothy termed the “bear-hunt.” Travers still 
carried his left arm in a sling, but otherwise was, as Dorothy declared, 
“the same old Dick, just as good as ever.” The descent down the 
ravine had been long and steep, but the heavy underbrush had broken 
the force of the fall, and Travers, landing on top of the bear, had 
escaped with a dislocated shoulder and a few bruises. 

“T was standing right here,” Dorothy was saying, “when I saw 
you come tearing down the trail with the bear after you. When you 
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went for that tree I could hardly believe my eyes, and, oh Dick! your 
look of consternation when you saw the bear climbing too! I laughed 
so I could hardly raise my rifle; it was too funny for anything!” 

“T admit it,” said Travers, “although I didn’t see anything funny 
about it just then, not till I saw you, then it struck me what a spec- 
tacle I must have presented.” 

As he bent over the place from which the tree had been torn he 
exclaimed: “ What strange-looking earth! See, Dot, what a peculiar 
color!” and he held up a handful for her inspection. 

Dorothy looked, and her eyes grew big and bright. “Let me see 
some more of it, quick, Dick! Scoop up a lot of it, as big a handful 
as you can!” 

Travers complied; Dorothy came near sliding over the edge of the 
ravine in her excitement. 

“Oh, how I wish we had a shovel, a spade, anything to find out 
whether this is just on the surface, or if it extends down. Dick, dear, 
you must go back to the house and find Gus, and tell him to get a 
pick and shovel and come right up here with you. Tell him I say so. 
We must find out about this to-day, and”—with a glance at the sun— 
“there’ll be time enough before sunset if you hurry.” 

“But, Dot,” interposed the mystified Dick, “what is all this 
about ?” 

“Dick,” exclaimed the girl, taking up a handful of the crumbling, 
rust-colored rock, “this is gold, free milling gold at that! If it 
extends downward to any depth your fortune is made! Think of the 
‘ Consolidated’ and don’t stop to ask questions !” 

Free milling gold! Travers had been in the West long enough to 
know what that meant, and bright visions of the future, in which 
Dorothy figured conspicuously, floated through his mind as he hastened 
down the trail. Forty-five minutes later he returned with Gus. Under 
Dorothy’s direction, the latter set to work. After two hours of digging, 
Dorothy, sunburned but radiant, announced: “Gold, from the surface 
down, and it grows richer the deeper you go! Dick, how does it feel 
to be the owner of a gold-mine ?” 

“You ought to know,” replied Travers, laughing; “it’s as much 
yours as mine—more, for I didn’t know the stuff when I saw it.” 

“That makes no difference, you were the discoverer and the mine 
is yours. I am the expert—mining men always employ a mine expert, 
you know. It is too late to do anything more to-night, but we must 
be here early to-morrow morning to stake off the claim and post a 
location notice. I'll get some blanks and a steel tape from the office 
before papa gets down. I know how to measure the claim and can fill 
out the blanks, and you can sign it before a notary, you know, and have 
it recorded in the afternoon.” ; 
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“ But how am I to get off to come up here in the morning?” Travers 
queried as they started homeward, after carefully covering the excava- 
tion with brush, Dorothy carrying some of the precious dust in her 
handkerchief to be assayed the following day. 

“Oh, I'll get up an excuse to papa. I’ll tell him I want you to fix 
the tennis-court for me, and you can, you know, after we get back. 
And, Gus, don’t forget to bring some stakes and posts and something 
to mark them with.” 

Early the following morning the trio set forth. Arriving on the 
ground, they found the brush undisturbed and forthwith proceeded to 
“locate.” At last the distances were measured and staked off, the posts 
set and marked, and Dorothy, seating herself on a granite bowlder, 
began filling out the location notices. 

“You are a ‘citizen of the United States, of lawful age,’ are you 
not, Mr. Travers?” she inquired with great dignity. 

“T believe so,” he replied, fanning himself with his straw hat; 
“T am not quite positive just now even as to my own existence!” 

“ And in compliance with the laws of the United States and the 
mining rules and regulations of this State you have on this—let’s see, 
the second day of June, A. D. 1902,—located the—say, Dick, what are 
you going to call it? You must name it, you know.” 

Travers looked nonplussed for a moment. “Oh, bother the thing! 
Name it yourself!” he exclaimed. 

“We are indebted to the bear for the discovery; we will name it, 
in his honor, the ‘ Ursa Major.’ ” 

“ Capital!” Travers ejaculated. 

This work completed, they were about to start homeward, when 
Dorothy jumped to her feet in excitement. 

“ Dick, we must ‘ locate’ some of the adjoining ground; it is prob- 
ably valuable, you know, and if we don’t, papa and the ‘ Consolidated’ 
will gobble it up when they find out about this claim.” 

Travers groaned slightly. Gus did not express his feelings, but it 
was plainly evident that he was not enthusiastic. After a little “ pros- 
pecting” two more claims were duly staked out, the “ Ursa Minor” and 
the “ Nimrod.” On suggesting the last name Dorothy looked at Trav- 
ers with a roguish smile, but the gravity of his face was imperturbable. 

A little after one o’clock a dusty, earth-stained, and weary trio 
entered the Belden premises. Lunch was over, and Mr. Belden and his 
wife were seated on the front piazza. Gus was hurriedly dispatched 
to the stables, the implements of toil over his shoulder, while Dorothy 
and Travers approached the house, blushing under their tan and grime 
like two culprits. 

_ “H’m! I don’t see that tennis-court has been improved very much 
this forenoon,” Mr. Belden remarked. 
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“We decided to take a little stroll on the Hog’s Back and attend 
to the tennis-court later,” Dorothy announced calmly. 

“The Hog’s Back seems to have great attractions for you people. 
Has Gus been on this little stroll also?” Mr. Belden inquired, a twinkle 
in his eye as he glanced at his wife. 

“We took him along as chaperon, papa.” 

“He must have had to ‘chaperon’ with a vengeance if it required 
the combined used of crow-bar, pick, and shovel! What have you two 
children been up to, anyway ?” 

“We have been locating a gold-mine,” Dorothy replied, seating 
herself with dignity. 

“ A what?” 

“A gold-mine,” she repeated, serenely opening a location notice 
and spreading it upon her knee. “ We have this day duly and legally 
located the Ursa Major quartz lode mining claim, and we are prepared 
to contest any counter claim which the ‘ Consolidated’ or anybody else 
may bring against us.” 

“Whew! Let me see that location notice.” 

Mr. Belden ran his eye rapidly down the sheet. “<‘ Notice is hereby 
given that Richard Travers—h’m! I thought this was a partnership 
affair ?” 

“No, sir. Mr. Travers is the locator. I am mining expert and 
attorney in this case.” 

Mr. Belden smiled grimly as he returned the notice to Dorothy. 
“T’d no idea you were so good a mining attorney, Dot; you can have 
a job with the ‘ Consolidated’ if you like.” 

“Thank you; Mr. Travers has retained my services for the pres- 
ent.” 

“ But how about this prospect? High or low grade?” 

“Free milling,” was Dorothy’s laconic reply. “We'll show you 
the assays this evening.” 

Mr. Belden whistled. He whistled longer and louder when the 
assayer’s report was shown to him. 

“T’ll go up and look that thing over myself to-morrow; likely to 
be some good pick-ups in that locality.” 

Dorothy and Travers exchanged glances. 

The following morning Mr. Belden was on the ground, accompanied 
by two experienced miners and the mining expert for the “ Consoli- 
dated.” More excavating was done, Dorothy and Travers sitting on a 
bowlder at a little distance, coolly watching operations. Mr. Belden 
came over to Travers. 

. “My boy, you’ve got a bonanza; gold from the grass-roots down, 
richer every foot in depth. She’s a hummer and no mistake. What 
will you take for her?” 
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“T shall not sell at present, Mr. Belden; I shall develop a while 
firs 

“Why—why—you haven’t the means for development, and 
then—— 

“There are plenty who have,” Travers interposed, “and who will 
pay me a good royalty. The royalty for the next sixty or ninety days 
from a mine like a would probably be more than you would offer for 
it spot cash now.” 

Travers had suddenly developed into a mining man. 

Finding him obdurate, Mr. Belden and his men proceed to 
“prospect” the adjoining ground, and found themselves confronted 
by the location notices of the “ Ursa Minor” and the “ Nimrod.” Mr. 
Belden returned to the young people, who were evidently enjoying the 
situation. 

“Say!” he demanded wrathfully, “what do you two people want, 
anyway ?—the earth, with a barbed-wire fence around it?” 

“If we do,” Dorothy replied imperturbably, “we are just as much 
entitled to it as the ‘ Consolidated.’ We knew we had a good thing 
and we ‘ cornered’ it; that’s all.” 

After some debate and discussion, the upshot of the whole matter 
was that for the next ninety days Mr. Travers continued to hold his 
position as an employé of the “Consolidated,” while the “ Consoli- 
dated” in turn developed the Ursa Major, paying Travers a royalty of 
twenty-five per cent. of the net proceeds of the ore mined and milled by 
such development. 

At the expiration of the ninety days Travers and his attorney were 
invited to attend a meeting of the Board of Directors of the “ Consoli- 
dated,” at which meeting Travers was asked to state the lowest terms 
on which he would sell what was known as the Ursa Major group of 
mines. 

“T can state them very briefly,” Travers said, rising to his feet. 
“ Seventy-five thousand dollars, cash down, and a controlling interest 
in the ‘ Consolidated.’ ” 

His attorney nodded her approval as he sat down. The Board of 
Directors winced, individually and collectively, but there was no alter- 
native, and Travers’s terms were finally accepted. 

That evening Travers placed the certificates of stock in Dorothy’s 
hands. As she congratulated him, he drew her face close to his and, 
looking into her eyes, whispered : 

“ How about that other interest of mine, Dot? Is that a ‘ control- 
ling’ interest too?” 

Her reply was inaudible to anyone but Dick, but that fact does 
not matter, since he was responsible for the situation, and, whatever 
it was, it seemed eminently satisfactory to himself. 


THE FATAL CHAMBER 


By Clinton Dangerfeld 


HEN Alicia Fulton spent a year in New York the Solons of 
Stoneville regarded the whole affair as a dubious experi- 
ment, likely to result in a much-changed Alicia. 

They knew the city from a volume entitled “ The Appalling Perils 
of the Modern Babylon.” It was this book that Mrs. Parsloe solemnly 
opened on the eve of Alicia’s departure, after a hasty glance around 
that she might be sure no Young Person lingered near enough to taste 
of this Tree of Knowledge. 

Alicia, she felt, was no longer young. Alicia had been twenty-eight 
the night her remaining parent died. If then she could bear the loneli- 
ness of the house no longer, but must have distraction, it was certainly 
Mrs. Parsloe’s duty to see that her friend did not leave Stoneville 
unwarned. 

The mentor read in a steady drone two whole chapters, of which 
Alicia heard not a single word, then, closing the volume, she explained 
her motive for the tenth time: 

“Ye see, Alichy, old as ye be, your prettiness has kept wonderful. 
I did look fer you to be skinny, er over fat, by this time. But you 
ain’t neither. Yore creamy skin and big, gray eyes is most as good as 
ever. Jest for thet reason Noo York ain’t no place for you, a lone, un- 
protected female. Yes, I know ye air goin’ to yore cousin’s, but Noo 
York’s Noo York, no matter what part ye air in.” 

“ Thank you,” returned Alicia, still unheeding. 

“T tried to git the minister to advise ye,” pursued her friend. 

“The minister,” repeated Alicia, turning hurriedly aside to hide 
betraying color. 

“Yes. He’s been to Noo York. But Arthur Allen was allers too 
diffident about givin’ advice. He said he was afraid you’d take unasked 
counsel of thet kind as interference. As if a minister could inter- 
fere!” 

Alicia sighed faintly, recalling Allen’s fine, thin face and spiritual 
eyes. Secretly she agreed, in this case at least, with Mrs. Parsloe. 
Then she told herself bravely that to dream of Allen was like dream- 
ing of the clear moon that, like the minister, went its way redeeming 
darkness. 
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Miss Fulton’s departure was discussed over many a village table. 
Much wonder was expressed over a woman whose nature was too dis- 
satisfied to rest content with Stoneville. 

“ An’ to go off, right spang in her mournin’,” sighed Mrs. Parsloe 
to the Deacon one evening over reflective cups of tea. “Seems like 
temptin’ Providence. Of course, she'll be awful quiet at her cousin’s, 
fer even them Noo Yorkers would stare ef they saw a girl in black flyin’ 
round to places. But ye 9 

She left the sentence unfinished and sighed again. 

“I understan’ she come in for a right smart of prop’ty,” said the 
Deacon with apparent indifference. 

“Oh, yes! Now her goin’ off this way—I guess it was her grand- 
pap’s blood in her. They do say”—even Mrs. Parsloe hesitated, then 
added that “he was a—a artist chap.” 

“T never knowed thet,” said the Deacon a trifle anxiously. “ What 
sort of artist ?—sign painter?” 

“Not he! He got amazin’ put out one day cause my grandmother 
sent over to ask him to paint a sign fer her—offered him a good price 
too. He painted pictures. Some of ’em looked as though they p’intedly 
would walk out the frame.” 

“What was done with *em? 1 never saw none of ’em at the house.” 

“Reason good you never. For all Alichy’s mother was a beauty, 
she was a true and professed believer, and when the pictures come 
into her hands she burned ’em every one—whilst Alichy was a leetle 
thing. They say’—Mrs. Parsloe hesitated and sunk her voice—“ that 
some of those paintin’s was sheerly scandalous. There was one of 
summer, a fancy thing, that didn’t have no—no——” 

“That wasn’t properly attired,” suggested the Deacon, and Mrs. 
Parsloe nodded. 

Stoneville had a true horror of anything worldly. The young folks 
went early on the mourners’ bench, nor did they waste much time in 
lamenting their wickedness before joining the church. The one ex- 
citement in Stoneville was religion served in different forms—the 
Church social, the Sunday-school picnic, the lawn supper for the 
benefit of the heathen. 

Whatever the cause of meeting, the keynote of the village (personal 
gossip) ran strenuously through it. Stoneville fully agreed with Pope 
that man’s proper study is Man—only it would have put Woman first. 

But the Deacon had an interest in Alicia’s coming and going un- 
suspected by Stoneville. He loved her. He wanted her for his wife. 
He had wanted her long, but had wisely waited for the old folks to die. 
When she returned he meant to propose, unless New York had really 
altered her sweet personality. 

Back to Stoneville Alicia came. She could not afford to live out 
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of it. Her income was far from large, but in her own house it would 
keep her and deaf old Mrs. Chatham, whom she adopted as duenna, very 
comfortably. 

To all appearance Alicia returned wholly unchanged—except, per- 
haps, that the old wistful look in her eyes was more wistful still. 

The Deacon bided his time. She wasn’t looking quite cheerful 
enough yet. Besides, he had few rivals to fear. Two other men had 
shown interest in Alicia. One was a coarsely built, coarse-souled man, 
Bob Ferris, whose successful farm gave him the standing obtained 
from plenty of loose cash and sleek horses. The other was the young, 
serious-eyed minister, Arthur Allen. Neither of these disturbed the 
Deacon’s slumbers. He himself had better social prestige than Ferris 
and far more money than Allen. Thus, as he chuckled to himself, he 
“had a holt over each of ’em.” 

There came a sudden change over Alicia’s wistful eyes. They shone 
with the soul-light of one who has found consolation—even happiness. 
Her deaf duenna might have suspected strange proceedings at this time, 
but Mrs. Chatham’s ears were proof against the pounding and ham- 
mering going on in Alicia’s secret chamber. 

This was supposed to be a storeroom. In truth, it stored articles, 
but of a kind which would have set the gossips aflame in good earnest 
had they known it. Packages, bundles, bales, came to Alicia, but not 
to Stoneville. They were ordered to a nearby town, and in the dusk 
Alicia brought them home unseen. 

Whatever their contents were, Alicia’s eyes grew more beautiful 
each day, her creamy skin more lovely. She went about the house sing- 
ing—not a hymn either. 


“ Oh, rather seek some heart whose pulses 
Respond the truth that fires thine own,” 


sang the new Alicia, and was singing still when the Deacon knocked. 

He did not halt over his proposal. For him no romantic flights 
of fancy, but the straightforward demand of a man who knows his 
worth. 

Alicia rose and stood silent, twisting a scarlet ribbon in her fingers. 
The Deacon approved her gray dress, but not that ribbon. When she 
was his wife she should put away such vanities. 

Alicia looked up at last. 

“You would want a wife,” she said slowly, “ who was everything she 
ought to be—inside? You’d want to know her soul—before you mar- 
ried her?” 

“ Alicia,” said the alarmed Deacon, “if any harm come to you in 
New York——” 
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“No, no—no harm,” said Alicia, her gray eyes shining; “only | 
came into sweetness and light, and I want you to know all.” 

“ Sweetness and light.” The words sounded reassuring, the more 
so that the Deacon was wholly unfamiliar with the heathen who prom- 
ulgated his doctrine by them. 

“ Before I show you,” pursued the woman, “ you must swear to me— 
on this Bible too—that you will keep my secret, whether you marry me 
or not!” 

Alarm once more filled the Deacon’s soul, mingled with wild curios- 
ity. A secret? What business had any respectable woman with a 
secret? A man might have one. Men were different. He laid his 
hand on the Book and swore. Then Alicia led him with steady steps 
to that mysterious chamber, unlocking it with a key that hung round 
her neck. The Deacon stepped inside and she closed the door after 
him. 

Staring eagerly around, he saw a good-sized room done in white 
and gold, a combination new to his eyes. But this innocent combina- 
tion was the groundwork of terrible things! For on the ceiling 
above were painted rosy Cupids who trailed long wreaths of flowers 
or smiled with pretty, childish lips upon them. Paintings hung on 
the walls: cheap copies, indeed, but, still, copies of a few of the master- 
pieces which had most moved Alicia’s soul in the great city. They 
were strangely chosen. They were an answer to the same love for the 
highest form of beauty which had moved the old Greeks in the days 
when shame was not. I say strangely, because they were the choice 
of a stifled life to whom beauty, except in its most veiled forms, had 
been made a byword of evil. To crown all, there were half a dozen 
statuettes. 

The Deacon looked on the Belvidere Apollo, whose beautiful, 

haughty face turned with the scorn of a god towards him. The Dea- 
con’s glance fled from this to be met by the Venus of Milo. By the 
time he had reached Powers’s Greek Slave (of whose pure loveliness he 
saw absolutely nought) he was actually pale with horror over the 
thought that he might have taken the Lost Soul who collected these 
frightful things to his starched bosom as wife! 

Without a word to Alicia he sank on his knees and prayed, loudly 
and determinedly : 

“Lord, give this unfortunate woman, tainted by the fever of the 
city, an insight into her own wickedness! Lord, open her eyes that she 
may perceive these abominations in their true light! Teach her to be 
content with the worsted mottoes done by her pious mother! Give her 
strength to cast these things, that offend Thy servant, upon the fire! 
Forgive her, Lord, for leading a respected member of Thy church into 
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loving her while she held these foul fancies! And for deliverance from 
evil make Thy worker duly thankful !” 

Prayer is not a bad weapon. Courtesy demands a patient hearing, 
and Alicia listened as the Deacon knelt there under the Apollo, who 
gazed past him with untroubled vision. Alicia listened while her cheeks 
flamed. Suddenly her composure returned. When the Deacon rose 
she merely said quietly, “ Remember your oath,” and led him to the 
front door. 

He came away with so confused and horrified a face that Mrs. 
Parsloe, meeting him, said shrewdly to herself: 

“ Alichy’s done give that man the mitten. I’m p’intedly glad of it! 
He allus was too well satisfied with number one.” 

She little guessed that Alicia had practically been jilted by her 
outraged lover. 

Had Alicia been blessed with a sense of humor, as well as an infinite 
longing after beautiful things, she might have laughed at the whole 
occurrence. Instead she scorched her pillow with angry tears that 
night. Her lids still smarted the next morning when she started to 
the village “ emporium” for a pound of tea. 

No one would have guessed red lids under her veil, for her small, 
shapely head was carried undauntedly. Bob Ferris looked after her 
slim, perfectly poised figure as she passed, and swore under his breath 
that she was the best among God’s creatures. 

Rumor went that Ferris’s past record would not bear close inspec- 
tion, that he had known the ways of the world too well for the peace 
of mind of several women. Stoneville did not press its inquiries 
closely. Bob was more than “ well-to-do,” and it was confidently felt 
that marriage would “steady him.” 

Before Alicia, Ferris was humbleness itself. He felt the purity of 
her soul, honestly esteemed himself unworthy of her, and as honestly 
determined to lead a new life if she would accept him. 

His humility clothed him with new dignity as he joined her on the 
corner and insisted on carrying the tea home for her. The Deacon, 
from across the street, watched them pass. A bitter sneer curled his 
lip as he muttered to himself : 

“Go on with her! Ye’ve got suthin’ to learn, I guess.” 

Neither of the young people saw him. Alicia, with nervously twist- 
ing fingers, was listening to the low-toned, stammering proposal of 
Ferris, whose usual ready eloquence had quite deserted him. 

“ And I’ve allers seen, Alichy,” he finished eagerly, “that not a gal 
here could hold a candle to you. You're like one of them white 
mornin’-glories on your own fence. But if you'll trust me—if you'll 
only try me——” 

Alicia’s fingers fell apart. She paused at her gate, one slim hand 
lying on it. 
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“Don’t say anything more until—until you let me speak. Before 
I answer you, you must let me tell you—my secret.” 

Ferris opened the gate for her, smiling down on her from his six 
feet. 

“A secret,” he said happily. “All right, Alichy, let me share 
it. It’s a good sign for me when you want to tell me your secrets.” 

Alicia took heart of grace at the kindly words. She did not espe- 
cially like Ferris, but she had never heard the evil reports concerning 
him. And she was yearning for understanding, for sympathy, an in- 
finitely dangerous frame of mind. 

Together they passed into the house. The duenna met them in the 
sitting-room and relieved them of the tea. 

She smiled significantly as she saw Ferris, and said in tones she 
imagined of the lowest: 

“More bees than one after the honey! We had the Deacon here 
yesterday.” 

She hobbled away, and Ferris turned to Alicia: 

“ That old, bald-headed skinflint! Did he ask you to marry him?” 

“He does not want to marry me,” returned Alicia quietly. “ Now, 
Bob, your oath to keep my secret, whatever happens.” 

Ferris swore readily. But he was too confident of Alicia to expect 
anything unusual. As the words fell from him he was marking the 
_ satiny smoothness of her hair. As she led him upstairs, he, following, 

thought only of the firm, white neck. Then the door of the Fatal 
Chamber closed behind them and he found himself face to face with 
an awakening. 

He said no word as Alicia waited. He only looked and looked as 
though not one thing should escape him. And as he gazed his clean 
humility fell from him, like a gracious garment wantonly thrown 
aside. 

At last he turned to Alicia and laughed, loudly and stridently. His 
laugh was not good to hear. 

“By God!” he cried, “ you’re the gal I’ve taken for a saint !—the 
gal whose feet I thought was too good for the common dust!” He 
laughed once more, then sprang towards her, a smouldering evil in his 
eyes. “ Never mind, Alichy. I can love you jest the same! Your lips 
will be as pretty as ever, your kisses as sweet !” 

He recoiled at the white anger of her face—terrible to see! 

Wordlessly she pointed to the door, wordlessly she cowed him, and, 
speechless as the Deacon, he went forth. 

Alicia collapsed in a heap on the floor, sobbing under the smiling 
Cupids. Outside Mrs. Chatham sang loudly, in one of her unexpectedly 
musical fits : 
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“Lord, in this vale we are not meet 
For anything but woe; 
All vanities we must despise, 
For Conscience tells us so.” 


But Alicia stretched her arms up to Beauty enthroned. 

“T will not despise you!” she cried piercingly. “I say I will not, 
and if you’re not in Heaven, I won’t go there!” 

Beyond the gate Ferris, flushed and unseeing, ran abruptly into the 
minister. 

The latter held out his hand. 

“How are you, Ferris? I was so glad to see you in church last 
Sunday.” 

“Was you?” retorted Ferris in a low growl, overlooking the out- 
stretched hand. 

Allen’s arm dropped surprisedly. 

“Of course I was. Your example is worth much to the young 
men.” He glanced at Ferris again. Had he been drinking? 

“Well, I want to tell you,” said Ferris offensively, “that I’m done 
bein’ took in by saints,” and he flung away. 

Allen watched him a moment, then turned wistfully towards the 
Fulton house. 

He forgot Bob’s roughness. His soul was otherwhere. What would 


she say to him? Best to put his fate to the touch and cut short the 
fears which had tortured him so long. 


Alicia heard the hymn drawing nearer and nearer, then Mrs. 
Chatham shouted through the keyhole: 

“Come to the settin’-room, Alichy. The minister’s on a visit 
to ye!” 

She dried her eyes and came—unsuspectingly. 

When he poured out his love and longing she, for one brief instant, 
went rose red. 

Then she grew pale and put her long hair from her forehead with 
a weary gesture. All the sweet surprise of love returned was unable 
to make her forget her terrible secret. 

For the Fatal Chamber loomed above them. The knowledge of it 
crushed her to earth. She must deal by this man fairly. She would 
not stoop to hide her craving for beauty from him. She would not 
conceal this strange love of loveliness which had laid its enchantments 
on her. She looked around the conventional sitting-room. Those 
pious worsted mottoes referred to by the Deacon were still on the 
walls. She had not dared to take them down. Bitterly she smiled to 
think how little the room told of her real self. As bitterly she ex- 
plained to her lover that a secret lay between them—“ a guilty secret,” 
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she supposed, and so crept up before him to the chamber, her head 
hanging in a shame taught her by his two predecessors. 

But when she stood in the room she faced him as the Delphian 
priestess may have faced the onsweeping of a hostile world. She looked 
into his face with proud-flung head, but her courage was the courage of 
one on the scaffold! 

Could she believe it? Over this man who dwelt in communion 
with the Lord came no shuddering—only he gazed at her and at the 
room and said gently, “Is this all?” 

“Aut!” she cried. “I’ve been taught to think it enough!” and 
she poured out to him the words of the others. 

For answer he came close to her, and his arms closed round her with 
infinite tenderness. 

“My poor, insulted child!” he said. “There is not one of these 
things which I shall not be glad to have our children see—provided 
they look on them with your eyes.” 

“But they,” she faltered, “they said——” 

“They could not understand. And you must not wonder over them 
too much, Alicia. The chains of tradition, of custom, bind harder 
than iron. As a man thinketh, so are the things around him.” 

“ And you will let me keep them ?” 

“White heart,” he answered, “the flame of your clear soul reach- 
ing out for beauty shall help me to bear happily all the grimy ways of 
life. We will build a Room Beautiful together, and in the midst of it. 
among the forms of His creation, we will lay His Book.” 
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TRUE GLORY 


BY DANIEL KELLEY 


AN, what to thee is fame or pelf 
When thou dost own the evening stars! 
Let all thy glory be to win 
The struggles that arise within— 
Oh, rather master of thyself 
Than victor of a thousand wars! 
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THE MAN WHO NEVER 
LIVED 
By Eltiott Flower 


Author of *‘ The Spoilsmen,’’ etc. 
$ 


“ ARTLEY has been writing about that property again,” Frank 
( Sanborn announced as his partner, Richard Morrill, entered 
the office. 

“ Well, you know what to tell him,” returned Morrill carelessly. 

“T’ve already told him that,” said Sanborn, “but he’s becoming 
impatient, and he wants details.” 

Morrill hung up his hat and coat, opened his desk, and settled him- 
self comfortably in his chair before replying. Morrill was the ingenious 
and resourceful member of the real-estate firm of Morrill & Sanborn, 
while Sanborn was the industrious one. Morrill made the plans and 
Sanborn did the work—that is, the laborious work. Morrill was quite 
ready to show a piece of property to a prospective purchaser, especially 
if it involved a drive or any other divertisement, but Sanborn attended 
,to the correspondence and kept the books. As yet, the bookkeeping did 
not take up much of his time. The firm had no bank account, and 
when a commission was secured it was promptly divided between the 
partners. They were not rolling in wealth. 

“ How does the matter stand?” asked Morrill, when finally seated. 

“Well, you know he’s been threatening to take the property out of 
our hands for the last six months,” returned Sanborn. “He can’t see 
why it takes us so long to sell it.” 

“Impatient devil!” remarked Morrill lightly. It was difficult for 
him to take anything—even his poverty—seriously. 

“Oh, his position is easily understood,” said Sanborn. “There’s 
no chance to blame him, for he’s having his own troubles. If the prop- 
erty belonged to an individual, it would be a different thing, but it 
happens to represent the major part of an estate, and the heirs want it 
sold so that the estate can be divided. And we’ve got to sell it mighty 
sudden, or we'll lose the only decent commission we ever had a chance 
to get. I gave him that fairy tale of yours about a Massachusetts syn- 
dicate looking for a Western site for a manufacturing plant, and it 
held him for a month or six weeks. I reported progress, and that satis- 
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and he hung on for six weeks more. But now he is decidedly warm 
and insists upon details.” 

“ Give them to him,” advised Morrill easily. 

“ He wants to know the name of the man representing the syndicate 
and the nature of the business.” 

“ Give them to him.” 

“ But I don’t know them.” 

Morrill looked at his partner pityingly. 

“What would you do without me?” he asked. “You have no orig- 
inality at all. If left to you, we would have lost this property months 
ago. Now, you take your pen in hand and tell this inquisitive and 
annoying fellow that the man representing the syndicate is Horace Mil- 
bank, of Birmingham, England; that he has a new car-brake, on which 
he has just secured an American patent; that, instead of selling his 
American rights, he chose to interest some American capitalists, who 
happen to be Massachusetts men; that they have slathers of money; 
that the delay has been occasioned by the necessity of communicating 
with them in relation to numerous details, involving considerable cor- 
respondence; that they prefer not to be known until the incorporation 
papers have been secured; that the site has been verbally accepted, 
and the deal unquestionably will be closed within thirty days.” 

There was a world of admiration in the gaze that Sanborn fixed on 
his partner. 

“ And, just to make it convincing,” the latter added, as an after- 
thought, “you might tell him, if he wants to communicate with Mil- 


bank direct, to address him at 3168 Dupage Avenue. We have a vacant’ 


furnished flat there, and I’ll just run cut there and put Milbank’s card 
on the mailbox. Perhaps I may sleep there a few nights myself. In 
fact, I’ve already been up there once or twice, when the circumstances 
were such that I didn’t care to face the proprietress of my boarding- 
house. One might as well make a little use of the property in his charge, 
you know.” 

“Dick,” said Sanborn with conviction, “you’re surely a wonder 
when it comes to inventing lies. He’ll never go to the trouble of making 
inquiries so far away as Birmingham, and I doubt if he will even write 
to the address given. But it’s our last chance. We'll have to sell that 
property within thirty days.” 

“No trouble at all,” returned Morrill. “I have some real people 
interested in it now. Why, if we hadn’t originated this lie when there 
was nothing in sight, I’d just as soon tell him the truth. But we can’t 
afford to break off negotiations with that imaginary syndicate until we 
can produce a genuine purchaser. All we need is a little more time, 
and Horace Milbank, of Birmingham, England, is good for that if he 
is managed properly. Thirty days will be more than enough.” 
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Thirty days was all the time that Morrill had needed at any given 
moment during the previous six months; but somehow it had kept on 
being thirty days. It was a big tract of land to sell in a lump, and it 
was not located where it could be cut up into building-lots to advan- 
tage. There was little chance of disposing of it, except to some capi- 
talist who would take it as an investment, or to some one seeking a 
site for an industrial plant. But the sale meant a large commission, 
and Morrill was nothing if not optimistic. He was always sure he could 
find a purchaser if he had just a little more time. 

Now he put more energy into the business in hand than ever before. 
He visited the industrial departments of the railroads, where every 
effort is made to keep track of all prospective industrial enterprises. 
Here he got information as to several schemes, and straightway put 
himself in communication with various company officials and promoters. 
He went to see some; to others he wrote—and he wrote personally, 
instead of leaving the correspondence to Sanborn, which was unusual. 
He previously had two men looking into the matter, but he was un- 
willing to rely solely upon them. Incidentally, he went to the Dupage 
Avenue flat and put a “ Horace Milbank” card on the mailbox, which 
naturally aroused the curiosity of all the neighbors. They occasionally 
heard someone in the flat at night, but they never saw Mr. Milbank. 
It occurred to them that he was a very peculiar person. 

Then came a startling surprise. Mr. Benjamin Cartley, of Phila- 
delphia, representing the heirs, wrote that he was just starting on a 
Western trip, and that he would stop over long enough to personally 
setile the final minor details. If necessary, he might be able to make 
some concessions that would clear away any remaining obstacles. Mr. 
Milbank doubtless would appreciate the advantage of having a man with 
power-of-attorney on the ground to expedite matters, and, if informed 
of the circumstances, would have all necessary arrangements made with 
his principals in the East. Of course, they could be reached by wire, 
and as he (Cartley) had business that would necessitate a stop of a few 
days in Pittsburg, there would be ample time to get things in shape. 
He could be addressed at the Hotel Duquesne if there were any unex- 
pected developments. 

“That settles us!” exclaimed Sanborn despairingly. “ He’ll dis- 
cover the whole trick. We can’t produce Milbank.” 

* How foolish you are!” returned Morrill. “It would be no trouble 
at all to produce Milbank if it would do any good. I’d make a first- 
class Milbank, but the risk would be too great. This disgustingly im- 
patient fellow would insist upon details that would wreck us. He would 
want to open telegraphic communication with my principals, and would 
insist upon rushing matters generally. We'd have to explain just where 
the hitch was, and very likely he’d concede the point, or else he’d make 
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a counter proposition and demand a telegraphic reply. Oh, it never 
would do to produce Milbank. He’d have Milbank in a corner in no 
time at all.” 

“Then there’s nothing to do but acknowledge the deceit.” 

“You are so obtuse,” complained Morrill, “and so faint-hearted. 
We must head him off.” 

“But how?” 

“Well, I never have committed murder in my life, but I think I'll 
have to kill Milbank. If Milbank dies suddenly, no blame attaches to 
us for the failure of the deal, and he may give us another chance. At 
any rate, there will be no reason why he should come to Chicago. Now, 
you stay right here, and I’ll go out and murder Milbank.” 

Sanborn was too surprised to either protest or ask for further ex- 
planation, and fifteen minutes later Morrill was handing a death notice 
over the desk of a newspaper office. Then he went up to the City 
Editor and gave him an item of news. This was to the effect that 
Horace Milbank, an inventor and promoter of Birmingham, England, 
had died suddenly of heart disease at 3168 Dupage Avenue. Mr. Mil- 
bank, representing certain Massachusetts capitalists interested in one 
of his inventions, was negotiating for a site for a large manufacturing 
plant at the time of his death, and a peculiar feature of the case was 
that he had refused to give the names of his backers, as they did not 
wish to appear in the affair until all the details were arranged. Con- 
sequently, they were still unknown. It was hoped, however, that this 
item would come to their notice, and that they would communicate with 
Messrs. Morrill & Sanborn in order that the deal might not fall 
through. 

“There,” said Morrill, as he showed this notice to Sanborn the next 
morning, “I call that artistic. Every paper in the city has something 
to the same effect, and all we’ve got to do is to mail them to Cartley 
at Pittsburg. He certainly can’t afford to take the property out of our 
hands until we’ve had time to hear from some other member of that 
syndicate, which will give me the time necessary to sell the measly old 
tract to someone else.” 

Sanborn could only grasp his partner’s hand and gaze at him in 
silent admiration. He certainly was a wonderful man. 

But, unfortunately, Cartley did not turn back when he received the 
notices and the accompanying letter of explanation. He was going 
from Pittsburg to Omaha, anyway, and Chicago was on the way. So 
one morning he walked into the office of Morrill & Sanborn and intro- 
duced himself, having had no previous personal acquaintance with the 
members of the firm. And he was not pleased with all that he saw and 
heard. The office was near the top of a skyscraper, and there were 
no indications that the firm was an important or prosperous one. There 
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is no law that prevents a firm from putting “ Suite 1106” on its letter- 
heads, but in this instance the “suite” consisted of a small office, a 
washroom, and a clothes-closet. Then too it was evident that Mr. 
Cartley’s appearance disconcerted the partners. 

“That was very sad about Mr. Milbank,” remarked Cartley. “Was 
he buried here ?” 

Even the fertile mind of Morrill had not arranged the burial details, 
and the partners were startled. Morrill quickly recovered himself, 
however. 

“No,” he answered. “ A cousin, living at Neenah, Wisconsin, heard 
about his death, and asked us to ship the body up there for temporary 
interment until he could communicate with Birmingham.” 

“ How about his papers ?” 

Morrill scented trouble. 

“ There were none,” he said. 

“No papers or letters!” exclaimed Cartley. “That’s strange. I 
thought very likely we could get track of this syndicate in that way. 
In the time he’s been here he must have had a good deal of correspond- 
ence with the various members of it.” 

“ That’s just what we thought,” explained Morrill, who was gaining 
confidence, “ but we couldn’t find a scrap of anything in his flat—that 
is, anything containing any information.” 

“ Must have had a safe-deposit box,” suggested Cartley. 

“ Of course,” returned Morrill promptly. “I’ve been making inqui- 
ries in that line, but I haven’t found it yet.” 

“ From whom did he rent his flat ?” 

“From us.” 

“ Pay promptly ?” 

“Oh, yes. He had lots of money—in fact, he was lavish with it.” 

“ What became of it?” 

“Must be in the safe-deposit box or a bank,” answered Morrill 
quickly. “ At any rate, there was only about twenty dollars in the flat— 
not enough to pay the necessary expenses incurred in looking after the 
remains. Sanborn and I had to look out for that, but, of course, we'll 
get it out of the estate later.” 

“ How about the deal ?” 

“It was settled. We were to draw up the papers the day he died, 
but, of course, the delay is only temporary. We'll get in communication 
with others of the syndicate soon.” 

“ Well,” said Cartley, as he rose to go, “ Ill be in the city for a day 
or so, and I’ll drop in to see if you have heard anything before I leave.” 

Cartley shook his head solemnly when he reached the street. There 
was something suspicious about the affair, to say the least, and he de- 
cided that he would like to know a little more about the firm of Morrill] 
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& Sanborn. There are ways »f finding out practically anything if 
one cares to pay for the information. Cartley was very busy for several 
hours. He called at many places, and part of the time he had a com- 
panion with him in his carriage. 

Meanwhile, Morrill and Sanborn were congratulating themselves— 
at least, they began to congratulate themselves. For an hour or more, 
in merry mood, they rehearsed the scene, and Sanborn gave Morrill 
the compliment of telling him that he had more mendacious ingenuity 
than any other living man, whereupon Morrill was correspondingly 
proud and happy. 

“T wish I could lie so easily and artistically,” said Sanborn. “ It’s 
nothing short of genius. Why, I could hardly restrain myself from 
giving you an encore.” 

“It’s a matter of temperament,” explained Morrill. “I have the 
true artistic temperament. That story will hold him all right, I guess, 
but we mustn’t waste any time. I have three people to see to-day in 
relation to that property, and, by thunder! I believe I’ll have it sold 
before he calls again. Then we can afford to tell him all about it. 
When a thing like this succeeds, it’s accepted as a brilliant business 
stratagem; when it fails, it’s a case of false pretences and conscience- 
less trickery.” 

Morrill was putting on his coat when a woman entered. He tried to 
smile, but it was hard work. Sanborn could only look at her blankly. 
She owned the flat-building at 3168 Dupage Avenue. 

“Why didn’t you tell me you’d rented that vacant flat?” she de- 
manded. “I never knew it until I saw in the paper that a man had 
died there.” 

Of course, Morrill had to do the talking again. Sanborn was equal 
to nothing except straight business. 

“Why, the fact is, Mrs. Hanson,” explained Morrill, “it was only 
a short-term lease,—two or three months, you know,—and we were 
intending to remit it all in a lump sum.” 

“ Strange way of doing business,” commented Mrs. Hanson sharply. 
“But never mind. Just give me the money now, and we'll let the mat- 
ter drop. But don’t do that way again.” 

“ No, no, of course not; it was very thoughtless of us,” said Morrill. 
“ Sanborn, just draw Mrs. Hanson a check for that rent, less our usual 
commission.” 

Sanborn was so overcome by the thought of drawing a check that 
he almost toppled out of his chair. There were only three flats in the 
building, and for the two rented they had always collected and paid in 
currency, the reasons for this being the best possible. 

“Dick!” exclaimed Sanborn, “ what are you——” 

“Why, of course,” broke in Morrill. “I remember now. We used 
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the last check in our book this morning when we closed that ten thou- 
sand dollar deal. Very sorry, Mrs. Hanson, but we’ll get it to you to- 
morrow. I was just going over to the bank to get a new check-book 
when you came in. 

Mrs. Hanson looked dubious, but finally departed, incidentally 
announcing that if she did not receive the money the next day, she 
would be down to see them again. 

“We're stuck for that rent,” said Sanborn dismally when Mrs. 
Hanson had left. 

“Tt looks that way,” admitted Morrill. 

“ And we haven’t the money.” 

“ But we will have when we sell that property.” 

Morrill was still optimistic, but his smile had lost some of its con- 
vincing cheerfulness. 

He was at the door when a stranger entered—a man this time. 

“T’m from the Health Department,” the stranger announced. 

Sanborn was deathly pale, but Morrill only looked at the health 
officer inquiringly. 

“T understand a man died at 3168 Dupage Avenue a day or so ago,” 
the health officer said, “and no report has been made at our office, as 
required by law.” 

“Ts that so?” inquired Morrill anxiously. “ Well, you ought to 
get after that doctor, sure.” 

“ Who was the doctor?” asked the health officer. 

“ That’s more than I know,” answered Morrill, with a great show of 
frankness. “You see, he had gone when I got there. But you ought 
to be able to find him.” 

“Now, see here,” exclaimed the health officer, “this thing looks 
mighty serious !” 

“You bet it does!” said Morrill feelingly. 

“We never knew a thing about this until a man named Cartley 


told us.” 

“ Damn Cartley !” 

“ And it’s suspicious—mighty suspicious. Before turning it over 
to the police——” 

“The police!” broke in Sanborn, speaking for the first time. 

“Certainly. It’s a police case, as it stands now, but we thought 
possibly you could clear it up, so I came to you first. But if you can’t 
procure a doctor or a doctor’s certificate of death, why, it goes to the 
police. If you can, we'll settle with the doctor for not making a proper 
report.” 

“ Oh, I can find the doctor,” answered Morrill with easy confidence. 
“True, I don’t know his name, but I’ll have no difficulty in locating 
him through some of the people up there. Just let the matter rest 
until to-morrow.” 
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“ But no longer,” said the health officer as he retired. 

Sanborn was limp in his chair, and even Morrill was beginning to 
look haggard. Neither said anything for several minutes; both were 
too busy with their thoughts. . 

“This all comes of your disreputable lying!” Sanborn blurted out 
at last. “Why the devil can’t you do business on honest business prin- 
ciples ?” 

“ Hasy, easy,” cautioned Morrill. “It was artistic a little while 
ago.” 

“Well, I can’t see that there’s anything artistic in getting a fellow 
in the shadow of the jail.” Morrill shuddered slightly at this. 

“Not jail,” he urged. “It’s a mere matter of a fine for not making 
a proper report, and we'll explain that at the proper time.” 

“T tell you it’s jail or worse,” retorted Sanborn. “Do you know 
what that fellow thinks? He thinks we’ve killed a man who never 
lived, and I’ll bet we’re watched now.” 

“Well, we’ve got until to-morrow to sell that property, and then 
we can afford to show that the man we killed never had life.” 

“ But can we prove it?” asked Sanborn. 

Before Morrill could answer Mr. Cartley appeared in the doorway, 
accompanied by a stranger. 

“Mr. Brown—a friend of mine,” said Cartley, by way of introduc- 
tion. “I came back sooner than I had expected,” he went on, “ be- 
cause I have made some rather puzzling discoveries in relation to the 
death of Milbank.” 

“Yes, you went to the Health Department!” exclaimed Morrill 
angrily. There were some things that were too much for his ordinarily 
even temper. 

“T certainly did,” admitted Cartley with quiet dignity, “and I 
went to a number of other places. Perhaps we will be able to straighten 
this matter out, but it will take a little time. With your permission 
we'll be seated.” 

Cartley and Brown settled themselves in chairs, but Morrill remained 
standing, leaning on his desk. Sanborn was already seated. 

“Before you begin,” said Morrill, pulling himself together for 
one last effort to gain time, “permit me to say that I think I know 
something of the nature of your discoveries, and, if you will give me 
until to-morrow, I will have the whole matter cleared up and your 
property sold.” 

Morrill had reduced the time from thirty days to twenty-four hours, 
but it was a matter of necessity. Besides, he was hustling now, and 
the outlook really was promising. 

“ Just at present,” said Cartley significantly, “the sale of the prop- 
erty is the matter of least importance, and we hardly deem it safe to 
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let the other affair rest. It is of far too grave a nature. In a word, 
sir, we are determined to learn the fate of that Englishman.” 

“Fate!” exclaimed Morrill, while his despondent partner slipped 
lower in his chair. “Surely you don’t think I killed him!” 

“You or your partner !” 

“Oh Lord!” groaned Sanborn. 

“ And we have evidence,” Cartley went on. “Let me state the case 
‘as the facts appear to me and my friend, the detective.” 

“A detective!” muttered Sanborn. “I can see the jail now.” 

Morrill leaned a little more heavily against his desk, beside which 
he was standing, but said nothing. 

“This Englishman, Milbank, was wealthy,” continued Cartley. 
“You have told us that yourself. He carried a great deal of money 
with him, and he has been seen by practically no one except two im- 
poverished real estate men. You see, I have learned something of your 
condition and your temptation if, for any reason, he showed a dispo- 
sition not to take the property. Well, he died suddenly and myste- 
riously—how, you two alone know. Even in death no one saw him. 
You say the body was shipped to Neenah, Wisconsin. The law requires 
a permit from the Health Department for such removal, as well as for 
burial, and no such permit has been issued.” 

“We were ignorant,” urged Morrill. “We didn’t mean to violate 
the law.” 

“You didn’t—at least not in that respect,” returned Cartley, “ for 
it was not shipped at all. We have the assurances of both express and 
railroad companies as to that, and also a despatch from Neenah to the 
effect that nothing of the sort ever arrived there. This Englishman 
has disappeared utterly and entirely from the face of the earth, and so 
has his money.” 

“The safe-deposit vaults,” faltered Morrill. 

“They’ve all been visited. He had no box in any of them, which 
makes the case stronger, for it shows he kept his money with him. 
I find too that all of the death notices were handed in by you. There 
is no one else who knows one solitary thing about the case. The deal- 
ings of this man were entirely with you two; he was a stranger; he had 
plenty of money; he rented his flat from you; he placed himself in 
your care; he died unknown to anyone else; his death was announced 
by you; all arrangments were made by you; whatever he left was 
secured by you; and you have lied about every detail of the case in an 


effort to conceal something.” 
“Oh, how I hate a liar!” moaned Sanborn; and this seemed to 


Morrill so unjust that it gave him new life. 
“T have lied,” he said frankly, as the detective got out two pairs of 


handcuffs and prepared for business, “T invented Milbank to keep 
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you waiting while I sold the property to someone else. Milbank is a — 
man who never lived. It’s hard to have to admit this before we put 
the deal through, but there’s no help for it.” 

Cartley shrugged his shoulders incredulously. 

“The neighbors tell us the flat has been occupied,” he said. “They 
have heard someone there nights, and your denial now will hardly off- 
set the letters I have received in relation to this Englishman. Mr. 
Brown,” to the detective, “I think you’d better take them in charge.” 

“But, great Heaven!” cried the now thoroughly frightened Mor- 
rill, “ you can’t arrest a fellow for killing a man who never lived.” 

“Take them along, Mr. Brown.” 

“T’m the man!” Morrill tried to explain. 

“T know you are.” 

“T mean I’m the man who occupied the flat.” 

“Do you mean that you’re the man who never lived ?” 

“Never lived? No! I’ve lived a whole lifetime in the last hour. 
Lord! think of being hung for killing a figment of the imagination! 
Think of going to trial for the murder of a phantom! Think of a 
penitentiary sentence for the assassination of a bit of fiction!” 

“Think of being ruined by a second-class liar!’ added Sanborn 
reproachfully, but Morrill was too troubled to resent it. 

“There’s no such man,” Morrill went on, “and no such patent. 
Telegraph Washington about the patent if you don’t believe me!” 

“Good idea,” admitted Cartley. : 

“ And cable Birmingham about Milbank.” 

“T’ll do it.” 

Cartley was gone several hours, leaving the partners in charge of 
the detective. When he returned there was a fourth man in the office. 

“ Well?” exclaimed the partners anxiously. 

“It’s all right,” said Cartley. “There was no such man; but you 
will naturally understand that I’ll have to take the property out of 
your hands as a result of this.” 

“Can’t,” returned Morrill. “Mr. Conley, with whom I have been 
dickering for a week or so, came in while you were gone, and we've 
closed the deal with him at your figures.” 

Sanborn slowly disengaged himself from his chair, drew a long 
breath, and shook his finger at Morrill. 

“ Dick,” he said, “ you’re the most artistic liar that ever lived, but 
the mental and physical strain of doing business that way is too great 
for me. You'll have to cut it out.” 

“You bet I will,” answered Morrill earnestly. “ But, as it turned 
out, it wasn’t a lie.” 

“What was it?” demanded Cartley. 

“ Business strategy,” replied Morrill. “It will make us so famous 
we won’t have to do it any more.” 
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HE TOOK IT IN 
By Hervicon D. Miller 

FaTHER B—— was a very popular man in the old border town, W. i up 
in Northern New York. Beloved by Protestant and Catholic alike, he lived a 
contented life among his people and his books. 

At the time of the miners’ strike, when the price of coal was soaring, the 
good Father discovered that the coal supply of the church was practically 
exhausted and there was no money in the treasury to purchase more. Accord- 
ingly he announced that he intended taking up a collection for this purpose, 
and taking a plate, after his sermon, he went up and down the aisles, giving 
everyone a chance to contribute. * 

Much to his surprise, as he extended the plate tionede one “old son of 
the sod” he was given a shrewd smile and wink instead of money. The Father, 
however, thought this meant that Patrick was not prepared to give that day 
and would do so later. - 

Not securing enough money at this time, the following Sunday he made 
another collection, paying particular attention to those who had not given 
the previous time. Coming again to Patrick; he was greeted in the same man- — 
ner. Meeting him on the street a day or two later, the Father said, “ Patrick, 
why did you not help us last Sunday?” 

“ Ah, that’s alright, Father, it’s alright, an’ I niver’l] say wan wurd.” 

“Why, Patrick,” said the mystified priest, “you'll not say a word——” 

“It’s alright 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Ha, Father,” said Patrick, pulling his forelock, “ beggin’ yer pardin, 
sor, but don’t yer think I know that th’ church air het be stame?” 
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GEORGE WASHIN’TON’S BIRTHDAY 
By Inez C. Parker" 
You all is wrong! "T'wuz summeh, when 
Gawge Washin’ton wuz bohn; 
Dey wuz birds a-singin’ in de Laz 2s, 
Dey wuz tossels onde cohn; 
An’ I recommembeh well an’ good 
Dat de flowehs wuz bloomin’ gay— 
Yit heah you comes a-makin’ out 
Dat de winteh’s his buthday! 


Don’ tell me ’bout yo’ hist’ry books! 
How come dat history, 
22 
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In speakin’ bout Gawge Washin’ton, 
Knows so much mo’ dan me? 

_ Ain’t I done nuss, an’ feed, an’ love, 
An’ raise him all dis while? 


An’ spank him when he need it too? 
An’ ain’t he my own chile? 


You’n’s argifies lak eejiits *bout 
His buthday bein’ col’! 
Why, I tuck ’im out widout no wrap 
When ’e wa’n’t but fo’ weeks ol’! y 
An’ would I dahed done sech a thing 
In time uv sleets an’ snows? 
De summeh wuz dat chile’s buthday! 
I tell you ’twuz! I knows. 


You youngstehs—kaze you’s been to school— 
‘Jes thinks you knows it all! 

*Spect you'll be tellin’ me, fo’ long, 
I ain’t got no sense atall! 

Huh! P’raps I ain’t--it’s hahd to tell, 
But dis I sho’ kin say 

P’int blank about Gawge Washin’ton— 

De summeh’s his buthday. 


A malp in a friend’s family asked the master of the house at 
breakfast one morning soon after her arrival,— 
“ Will you have the eggs tight or loose?” 
And he, unwilling to embarrass the poor girl, answered,— 
“T’ll take them loose, Norah.” 


Mary H. Northend. 


Mrs. Bascom was a poetess. For ten years the Nodaway County 

Poetic Justice News had published her contributions in the poets’ corner (Mr. 

Bascom was a leading grocer and always advertised in the 

News), and frequently the editor referred to “our gifted sister,” even going 

so far at one time as to style her “our Missouri Sappho.” All this was very 

gratifying to Mrs. Bascom, but she longed for a wider recognition of her 
genius. 

One autumn—after an unusually successful season in the grocery busi- 
ness—Mrs. Bascom’s poems were published. They were bound in white, and 
bore in gold letters the title, “Poems of the Heart, by Mrs. Alonzo Bascom.” 
Gift copies were presented to all her friends, and as these were numerous, the 
edition was soon exhausted. 

For a time Mrs. Bascom’s poet soul basked in the light of the gold letters 
that glowed upon her from the centre-tables of her friends at “ societies,” 
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“teas,” or ‘afternoon calls; but at last even gold letters. began to pall, ond she 


- ‘east about for some means of gaining a fresh tribute to her genius. 


“If I could only use my talent,”*she thought, “to. -brighten the. lives” 


_ those who have no poetry in their souls ; if I could- cast ‘some beam ‘of beauty 
- over the life of some poor “drudge— Ah, I have it! Jane Moore! - ‘T will 
write a poem:about her and her family and have it printed in. the News. How 
‘pleased she will be to find that her humble lot has been chosen by a poetess 
- to be celebrated in verse!” And Mrs. Bascom’s heart glowed with the con- 
sciousness of virtuous genius. - a 
An afternoon’s labor produced the following: 


“THE BEAUTY OF PIETY. 
“In a lowly moss-grown cottage, _ 
By a rippling rivulet’s shore, — 
Dwelt a family, poor but pious, 
And the family name was Moore. 


“Father, mother, son, and daughter — 
Worked. from early morn till night; 
Toiled and labored in that cottage’ 
To improve their woful plight.» 
' “ For the dread, gray wolf of hunger 
Prowled about that cabin door, 
Till at last the father and mother 
Both lay down to rise no more. - 
ss But’ the brave son and the daughter 
Struggled still, left in the lurch; 
She began to take in washings, 
He became janitor in the church. 
‘““Day by day she rubs and rinses, 
While he sweeps and dusts with care; 
Then within those pews he lingers, 
Thinking of his parents dear.” 


Mrs. Bascom was in tears as she finished. “It’s the most beautiful and 
touching poem I ever wrote,” she sobbed; “ how moved Jane Moore will be! 
It will be an inspiration to her all her life.” And she carefully gathered up 
her manuscript and carried it to the News office with her own hands. 

Thursday noon the News was published, and Thursday afternoon Jane 
Moore was accustomed to bring home Mrs. Bascom’s “ week’s wash.” Mrs. 
Bascom arranged a delightful plan for observing that worthy spinster’s sur- 
prise and delight when she should first read “The Beauty of Piety.” As a 
result, when Jane knocked at the kitchen door on this eventful Thursday it 


was opened by one of Mrs. Bascom’s admiring friends. (Mrs. Bascom was in ee 


the adjoining pantry with .\e door half open.) 

“ Ain’t Mis’ Bascom to hux.?” inquired Jane, somewhat surprised. 

“She'll be here pretty soon. Won’t you sit down?” said the a 
hospitably. “‘ You must oe tired carrying that heavy basket.” 

“ Wal, yes,” admitted Jane, “I am plum beat out. If I could only git that. 
good-fer-nothin’ Jim to——” 

But the neighbor did not seem to be listening. She was nervously — 
a paper she held in her hand, and interrupted with: 
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at a time — but what an 
accumulation all together. _ 


Only a few dollars at a time 
invested in an Endowment 
Policy in the Equitable — but 
what an accumulation for 

vour maturer years. 


And while the money is ac- 
cumulating for you your 
family 1s protected. 

Apply te GAGE E. TARBELL. 2nd Vice President 
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“Have you seen this week’s News? It has just come, and there’s : a. aaa 8 


in it by Mrs. Bagcom that I think is better than anything she ever wre nf ete 
“Huh!” ¢jaculated Jane, “I sh’d hope so! I’m sure that’s not 
much!” but she sat down and, taking the proffered paper, began to read, . 
“ What’s this ee she exclaimed, jumping up excitedly— name’ was Moore!” 
I’d like to know what right she’s got to drag me into her po’try. Worked’ 
from early morn till night.’ Stuff an’ nonsense! That lazybones of a Jim — 
never done a lick in his life that he didn’t jest hafto. .‘ Both lay down to rise. 
no more.’ Sounds fer all the world like they starved’ to death: . The idee!— 
starved to death, pa an’ ma!” and she began to walk. about the room in angry 
excitement. “It’s a lie! I can prove it’s a lie. Ev'rybody ‘round here knows | 
ma died o’ consumption an’ pa o’ lung fever.” The paper. ‘shook ‘in her hands’ 
as she read the remaining lines aloud in an angry tone. 
“ Where is Mis’ Bascom?” she demanded of the frightened ileighbor. se ru 
have the law on her fer this! I’H learn her better than to slander respectable 


folks. stumbled on the threshold and fell back against the - 
pantry door. Mrs. Bascom, confused and trembling at the: natpited gas 


events had taken, stood before her. 

At the sight of the poetess Jane’s indignation venti its climax. She 
faiily choked in a vain attempt -to give adequate expression to her feelings. 
With shaking hand she flourished the obnoxious verses before the pale- fage of. 
the authoress. j 

, “I’d sue you fer libel,” she cried in irate jain a “pa do. it ia. a on 
if fer Alonzo Bascom’s havin’ it all to pay. Poor man, pity’ him! 
Fourteen holes in his socks this blessed week, an’ one so big I run tiny. » fist oh 
clean through it! His shirts with not a button on “em, an’ all tore ‘out ‘jth 
safety-pins! ‘The Beauty of Piety, *—_humph !”—with a snort of contempt 
“the beauty of laziness I call it. If you’d do some rubbin’ an’ rinsin’ srgpreait 
once in a while mebbe you wouldn’t see 80 much po’try in’t!” ~ 

re Come, Jane, come,” interceded the neighbor, laying an entreating. hand 
upon the arm of-the wenshfal spinster, “ asin say any more; you know how 
nervous Mrs. Bascom is.” ’ 

“Fer the sake o’ that poor,. abused man, Alonzo Bascom, I'll go home an’ 
say nothin’. But if you write any more po’try "bout me,”—and her anger 
flamed up again as she reached the kitchen door,— I’ll—I’ll count the holes 
-in the socks, an’ the missin’ buttons, an'—an’ I'll have ’em put in the paper 


‘longside the pome. I will!” 
“ P-pearls before swine!” gasped Mrs. Bascom faintly as she sank into a 


chair. 


Nellie Slayton 


Wuen General Sherman was a small boy one of his intimate 

— Play- playfellows was James G. Blaine. The two boys, together with 

Hoyt, a younger brother of the General, were out driving one 

day, when, as they passed a flag waving in the breeze, “ Jimmie” Blaine placed 

a thumb on the tip of his nose and made a very a gesture eat 
the banner. 
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HERE are 40,000 members of the Commercial Travellers 
Accident Association, and each member carries an identifi- — 
cation card, in case of injury. 

On two pages of this card are printed “ Medical and Snrgical 

Helps” by Dr. Terry, Surgeon-in-Chief gf the Association. 

Paragraph 4 says—“FOR VERTIGO OR DIZZINESS— 

Please remember that Coffee often produces it; therefore when you 
have congestion ¥ the head, aia is yellow, or you feel heavy about 


Insurance Companies n now refuse policies for “ Coffee-heart ” 
just as they do for Consumption, Apoplexy or Morphine habit. 

Because, with most people, Coffee weakens the heart, inflames _ 
the Spinal Cord, and arrests the -digestion of food, by partially 
petrifying it in the stomach as alcohol would in a specimen jar. 

“Postum” while correcting “Coffee-heart,” builds up Brain 
and Nerve tissue. 

Because,—Postum is made from the outer coats of Wheat, 
which are rich in Phosphate of Potash, the readiest Brain and 
Nerve food that Nature has provided. 

cannot in daily Bread, make good the ravages of Coffee. : 

But when Postum is boiled for 15 minutes the Phosphates are 
extracted from the wheat fibres, just as soup is extracted from bone 
and meat, ready for prompt assimilation and Nerve support. 

It is easy to switch from Coffee, because “Postum” has the 
delicious flavor, and rich aroma ¢ fine old Government Java. 

A ten days trial shows wonderful results and costs little. 
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you mean ‘to’ do that at the flag?” demanded | “ Cumpie” Sherman; 
his loyalty outraged. 

“Yes, I did,” declared Jimmie ‘atnitly. 

“ Well, if you do it again, rl put you out. ‘ 

Nothing more was said, and the drive proceeded enjoyably. On the way 
home the flag was passed again, and again Jimmie Blaine put his thumb to 
the tip of his nose, and so forth. _ 

Cumpie reined in the horse, took the struggling Tennis, and gently but 
firmly lifted him out of the wagon. Then, in spite of Hoyt’s remonstrance 
that that was not the proper way to treat a guest, he drove off, leaving Jimmie 
to tramp the ten miles home as best he might. 


Helen Sherman Griffith. 


A WINTER IDYL 
Snow! 


Skate 
Way 
Late! 
Trip— 
‘Crash! 
Zip! 
Splash! ! 


Blank 
Dash! 


Eliot Kays Stone. 


- 


Mrs. Custis.—* Tell me, before I wipes: you, whether you have 
George’s any encumbrances.” 


Answer 
George Washington.— Well, ‘I’m the father of my country.” 
H. Horton. 
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CHARLEY Howe always thought his name rather an aristocratic 

i bape gl one, and was prone to expatiate somewhat at length upon the 
various members of the great family of that name who had dis- 

tinguished themselves in various walks of life. An experience in the hill 

districts of ‘Tennessee, ‘Mowever, convinced him that his — had its 

drawbacks. 

He had been wenployed two in estimating timber for. a Northern 
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lumber company, and had found the settlements few and far between. One 
rainy evening, after a long horseback journey through an almost unbroken 
forest, over roads of the roughest, he was cheered long after his usual supper- 
time by the sight of a light twinkling through the window of a log cabin. 
In response to his call, and the chorus raised by a half dozen lank and hungry 
hounds, the door was opened and a tall mountaineer stepped out. The traveller 
explained that he wanted food and shelter and fodder for his horse. As illicit 
stills were not unknown in that section, and strangers were looked upon with 
suspicion, he was prepared for a stringent examination as to his purpose in 
visiting that little-frequented district. cs 

“Where from, stranger?” asked the owner of the cabin. 

“ Detroit, Michigan.” 

“What business, stranger 

“Land-looker; estimating pine tim 

“Huh! What name, stranger?” 

“ Howe.” 

“ How?” 

“ Yes, Howe.” 

“ How?” 


“Yes, Howe.” 

“ Say, stranger, we ain’t much for edication hereabouts, but we have some 
manners. We ain’t no poll-parrots, neither. I reckon you’d better mosey now. 
You'll find feed and fodder ten miles beyond, in the village, if you don’t miss 
the road. So long, stranger; I reckon you’d better be a-movin’.” 

Charley eee to explain, but it was useless, so he moseyed. 


Horace J. Stevens. 


WHEN JOHNNIE GETS HIS BANJO OUT 
By Alfred J. Waterhouse 

WHEN Johnnie gets his banjo out and makes its music ring, 
We fellows all are summoned by its ting-a-ling-a-lingy, | 
For its notes go tinkle-tankle like the chiming of a en 
Or the laughter of the waters in a shadow-haunted dell. 

It is tinkle-tankle-ting, 

While we gather in a ring, , 
Till our spirits catch the rhythm, and we really: have to ving: 
The songs are never classical that answer to our whim <-' , 
A little bit of rag-time, or a fragment of a 
But there are cheer and merriment, and care aside we fling, 
When Johnnie gets his banjo out and its. music 
When Johnnie gets his banjo out the hasten 
And there isn’t time among them for the discord of a sigh, 
For the tinkle-tankle-tinkle tells a thousand cheery things, 
And it seems the wraith of laughter’s tripping lightly o’er the strings, 

With their tinkle-tankle-ting— 

Then you ought to hear us sing! 
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AMERICA LEADS THE SHOE FASHIONS OF THE WORLD. 
The leading styles originate in Brockton, the manu- 
her iacturing center of men’s fine shoes in this country. 
Styles Originated by My Expert Designer are Copied Everywhere. 
fas $3.50 shoes have by their excellent style, 
the largest sale 
as 


to my factory at Brockton, Mass., the largest in the world 


My own secret process of tanning the bottom soles produces more 
flexible and longer wearing leather than any other tannage. 


EVERY. GENTLEMAN SHOULD HAVE THREE PAIRS = 


I have the largest men’s $3.50 Shoe Mail — 

Ob Order Business in the world. No matter 
Corona Colt is the highest grade patent | Where you live, Douglas shoes are within 
leather made. That Douglas uses it proves ows reach. 25 centsextra prepays delivery. 


there.is value in Douglas $3.50 shoes. rite for illustrated catalog. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 153 Spark Street, Brockton, Mass. 
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men’s 
shoes is made, 
anywhere. 
If I could show you the difference between the shoes made in my factory and 
other makes, you would understand why Douglas $3.50 shoes cost more to make, 
they hold their shape, fit better, wear longer, and are of greater intrinsic value than 
other $3.50 shoe on the market to-day. 
There isa great difference between wholesale and retail prices in shoes. You pay 
one profit on shoes made in my factory and sold direct to you through my own stores 
principal cities. The result is, you get better shoes for the price than are retailed elsew! 
_ He should have a pair of Lace Shoes for cold and rainy weather; a pair of Oxfords for 
warm sunny days, and a pair of Patent Corona Button Shoes for dress or street wear. Don’t , 
pay $15.00 to $18.00 for these three pairs; you can get as much style, comfort and service in 
bree naires of shoes for $10, 50 Fast Color Eyelets Used Exclusively. 
| 
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It would make the ghost of trouble cut a double pigeon-wing. 
Though the little room is homely, yet it’s there that blisses bide, 
And we all are mighty certain Pleasure’s camping by our side, 


And the melody that tinkles seems an almost living thing, 
When Johnnie gets his banjo out and makes its music ring. 


’ When Johnnie gets his banjo out and makes it talk a bit 
"My feet are lured by rhythm and are tangled up in it. — 
The banjo goes tum-tumty-tum; my feet go pitter-pat, 
And my fingers tingle-tingle to every sharp and flat. - 

It is tumty-tumty-tum— 

Now here’s your kingdom come: 
A crowd of cheery singers and a banjo that will hum. 


What matter if the songs are new, or somewhat past their prime ?— 
Or “ Nancy Lee,” or “ Nellie Gray,” or “Good Old Summer Time” ?— 
We still have Pleasure for a host, and Happiness is king, 

When Johnnie gets his banjo out and makes its music ring. 


Mrs. Barr, an 1 elderly Silesia, had been seriously ill for 

vee" eae weeks, during which time even the members, of her immediate 

: family had been excluded from the sickroom. At last, however, 
she so longed to see her relatives that it was deemed advisable to admit them, — 
one at a time. When the moment for Mr. Barr’s visit arrived the trained 
‘nurse cautioned him ee showing too much emotion over his wife’s a 
appearance. 

“What you must do,” said the nurse, “is to cheer her up. You must tell 
her how much better she is looking, what a nice color she has in ri cheeks, 
and how bright her eyes are. Above all things, you must be cheerful.’ 

Mr. Barr promised faithfully to say the proper things; but when he 
approached the bedside and beheld the pitiful ravages that illness had made in 
Mrs. Barr’s once plump countenance, he became so agitated that he forgot the 
nurse’s caution and exclaimed, in the rich Scotch brogue that strong emotion 
always called forth: 

“Oh Maggie, Maggie, woman! whaur wad ye like to be burrit?” — 

“Ye’ll no get a chance to bury me this time, William Barr,” returned the 

. invalid, with unexpected spirit. ‘“ You’re altogether too anxious.” 
It was afterwards said that Mrs. Barr’s rapid nay: dated from that 


moment. 


Carroll Watson Rankin. 
> 


“Wasn’t a famous man born around here somewhere?” asked 
gaan a sight-seeing visitor in Caldwell, New Jersey. 
“Huh?” queried his driver. 
“ Wasn't a former President of the United: States born in this sil 
hood ?” 
“Hem. Not herd of. What was his name?” 
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Six Books For The Sick 


What | Learned After 30 Years 


H Book Dys 


I 
send ? 


No money is wanted. 

Simply select the book you need. 

It is ny experience as a specialist of 30 years. In 
the book I tell how at last I found a way to reach diffi- 
cult, deep-seated diseases. Thirty years of earnest, 
ardent toil in hospitals and at bedsides, made it possi- 
ble for me to write these books. 

The book tells how I — my prescription—Dr. 
Shoop’s Restorative. How by scientific experiments 
I traced out the causes that bring on chronic " 

I found invariably that where there was a weakness, 
the inside nerves were weak. 

Where there was a lack of vitality, that the vital 
nerves lacked power. 

Where weak organs were found, I always found 
weak nerves. 

Not the nerves commonly thought of, but the vital 

ns’ nerves. The inside—the invisible nerves. 

This was a revelation, 

Then my real success began. 

en I combined ingredi that would strengthen 
—that would vitalize these nerves. 

That a I called a restorative. It is known 
the world over now as Dr. Shoop’s Restorative. After 
that I did not fail to cure one in each hundred. In the 
extremely difficult cases, my failures for five years were 
only one in each forty treated. I found cancer incur- 
able. Cancer is for surgery, not medicine. 

Then how to get this prescription to the sick ones 
everywhere, was my thought. 

I must announce it in the public press. But, thought 
I, will they realize the real truth of my discovery—the 
real power of Dr. Shoop’s Restorative? Then a way 
came to me—like an inspiration. 

‘I will offer it to the sick ontrial,” said I. ‘‘Then 
they will know I am sincere.” 

I wrote a reliable druggist in each city and village 
in America. 

I got their agreement to co-operate with me. 


Now by any sick one 
Dr. Shoop’s Restorative 
Can be taken at my risk. 


For a full month I will let you use it entirely at my 
Send no money. Just write me for the book you 
need. When I send it 1 will tell you_of a druggist 
near you who will permit the month’s trial. Take the 
Restorative a month. Then decide. If you say to the 
druggist, ‘‘!t did not help me,” that will relieve you 
of any expense whatever. He will bill the cost to me. 
This is my way of clearing your mind of all doubt 
as to what Dr. Shoop’s Restorative cando. No matter 
how prejudiced, you cannot dispute this absolute se- 
curity I offer. You cannot resist an offer like this if 
ie" areatallsick. If you have a weakness, write me, 
f you can’t do things like you used to do them, tell 
me about it. Write in confidence. Asa phy 
will tell you a way to help. ‘ 
Get my book now—to-day. : 
Address Dr. Shoop, Box 5259 Racine, Wis. 


Mild cases not chronic, are often cured by one or 
two bottles. At druggists. 


Book 4 for Women. 

Book 5 for Men (sealed). 
‘ Book 6 on Rheumatism. 
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_ “ Cleveland—Grover Cleveland.” 
“Was he President?” 
“Yes, indeed—twice.” 

“Sho! An’ was he born up here?” 

“ Yes.” 

“There goes Jim Duggs. I'll ask him. Hi, Jim!” 

Mr. Duggs sauntered up. 

' “Did you ever hear about a man bein’ President up here—feller named 

Cleveland ?” 

“Naw. He lived in Brooklyn or somewheres, didn’t he?” 

“He lived in Buffalo,” explained the visitor. “He was born in Cald- 
well.” 

“TI never knowed anybody by that name,” replied Jim Duggs, “an’ I’ve 
lived here thirty years.” 

“Guess you must be mistook, Mister,” said the driver. “If there’d ever 


been a President in these parts Jim’d ha’ knowed about it long ago.” 
L. e R. 


> 
_ AIM HIGH 
By Silas Xavier Floyd 
I WALKED out with my lady love 
Through woods where cooed the gentle dove; 


A little shy, and yet quite bland, 4 
I asked if I might kiss her hand. 


And this is what she said to me,— 
And I felt cheap’ as cheap could be,— 
“1 have no earthly use for a brat 
Who has no higher aim than that.” 


Mr. Murray did not like pet animals, but his children must 
aaa have been cases of reversion to pet-loving ancestors, for they 

filled his house with birds, cats, dogs, and a chameleon. As 
the latter was chained to a geranium in an upper room it was practically 
banished, until one day the cook, who had. taken it down to the kitchen to catch 
flies on the window, began shrieking that she had swallowed the reptile, 
refusing to be pacified until it was found stuck fast on a pound of butter. 
After this the cat, that used to jump on his favorite chair; the dog, which 
formerly preémpted the rug before the wood fire, and birds, that scattered 
seed and water on his newspaper as he read, were extradited from the family 
sitting-room by Mr. Murray. He never admitted it, but he did begin to miss 
the active animals, so one day, seeing a little Airdale puppy at a dog fancier’s, 
and learning that it was a tine ratter and an out-door dog, he bought ‘it, ex-~ 
pecting that the pup would sleep in a dog-house in his yard. This part of the 
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intended programme was never fulfilled, for “ Tito” developed ‘such a ‘wonderful: wi 
; capacity for tricks that he kept the whole family busy watching him. | soa. 
“In one sense Tito was an out-door dog, for as soon as he saw any member 
of the family with hat or bonnet on he made ready to accompany them. When 
nobody took him out for a walk he sat up pathetically on his hind legs, ' waving 
his front paws. Usually Mr. Murray took Tito for a stroll after dark, but one 
‘night a rather prosy visitor happened. to call and sat talking for an hour, 
during which time Tito wandered in and out of the parlor door to the hall. 
At last the dog spied the visitor’s hat on a hall chair, and taking the hat 
between his teeth he carried it right in front of the man, and, sitting up on 
his hind legs, offered it to him, upon which he took his leave and never returned. 
“Good, good dog,” commented his owner, patting Tito on the head. 
E. 8. Bladen. 


ai Tab deen NEVER run over obstructions on the pavement merely to be 
Vv 

Experienced thought smart. I once ran over a man, and a pin in his coat 
Wheelman punctured my tire so that it cost me a quarter to have it put in 


shape again. 
> 
AT THE AGENCY 
By E. D. Pierson 


: Paws was trim, she was neat as proverbial pins, 
And I thought to myself, “ He‘is lucky who wins | 


Such a queen among cooks, who seems oozing good fare, : 
I must capture this treasure my kitchen to share.” 


She seemed to approve of me right from the start, 

I was flattered to find, which at once gave me heart — 
To state that the family consisted of two, 

And saw she had made up her mind I would do. 


Then I asked, not unmoved (she seemed really so grand), 
“I suppose you can cook plain food—understand ?” 
How she glared, and contempt sure, no further could go,— 
“Ho, yiss! that I can, but.ate it? No, no!” 


TuIs is a true story. 
Mrs. Cleve- When Mrs. Grover Cleveland was Miss Frankie Folsom, the 


land’s Joke 
prettiest girl in Wells College, she had as teacher in English ° 
composition Miss Myra Reynolds,.now a profesgor at the University of Chicago. 

Miss Folsom handed in an essay one day in which occurred the a 
sible word “ pants.” 

’ Miss Reynolds promptly crossed out the offending term and wren in the 
“Gents wear pants, gentlemen. wear pantaloons. ” 

The correction was obviously absorbed by the fair soap A few pellet 
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Oldsmobile 
Standard 


Runabout 
(Curved dash) 


Price $650 


Oldsmobile 
French type 
Runabout 
Price $750 


Experimental cars come and go, but the’ 
hand of time has long since set his seal of ap- 
-proval on the Oldsmobile. 
The history of automobile manufacture in America 
has centered around our factory, from the time we pro- 
duced our first gasoline Runabout over 16 years ago. 


Oldsmobile 


Runabouts and Touring Cars 


represent the highest type of automobile perfection, 
and are known in every corner of the world. 
For economizing time, the Oldsmobile is not only 
the best thing on wheels, but the best thing on earth. 
_ Inthe English Reliability Runs, held 
Sept. 18-26, 1903, the Oldsmobile 
took first and second prizesin .. @ 
ClassA. No other awards 
in this class were made— — 
although it met in com- 
petition with the most 
noted machines of 
European and 
American build. 


For more information about the Oldsmobile line, see our nearest Selling Agent, or write Department Z 


Olds Motor Works, Detroit, Mich. 
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when Miss Foleom, as Mrs. Cleveland, had become the first lady: in the: land, her’ 

former teacher received one day an imposing-looking letter from the Executive 
_ Mansion, Washington. On opening it a sheet of beautiful note-paper, bearing 

the monogram and crest of the President’s wife, appeared, together ‘with Mra. — 

Cleveland’s card. On the centre of the sheet was pinned simply a newspaper 

clipping which read,— 

“Mamma,” said little Emerson Highlife, of Boston, “are the Gordon- 
Brownes and the De Whitneys and the Burne-Smithsons all gone away for the 
summer ?” 

“Yes, dear. And why?” 

“Then, please, may I say ‘ pants’ till they get home?” 


Gertrude L. Cobb. 


> 


Aw ex-Vice-President of the United States, an ‘hitein: of a 
nee President’s Cabinet, and a distinguished platform lecturer were 
trading stories in the smoking-compartment. - The: anecdotes in 
time turned upon what each considered a good joke upon himself. © ~ 
“In my younger days,” said the platform orator, “about the time. ‘my. 
friends had persuaded me that I was the legitimate successor to Wendell % 
__ Phillips and Beecher, I was speaking in an opera-house in a certain city of ©. “as 
re Pennsylvania, when I gradually became aware that the ladies in the parquet: 
in front of me were drawing their wraps more closely about them and mani- 
festing other evidences of a draught. Thinking to relieve the physical coldness, y “Shay 
as well as the psychological coldness which the audience thus far had mani-.: a ‘et 
fested, I stopped my discourse at a period and remarked: ‘There is evidently 
a strong draught blowing upon the audience. Will the janitor have the kind: . - st 
ness to close the window from which it proceeds?’ At the same time I stepped 2%, 
back to look into the wings of the stage-setting to discover if possible the 
offending window. Scarcely had I walked to the front of the stage again, and Pewee j 
before I could resume my discourse, a man with a very solemn face and a goat’s 
tuft upon his chin arose in the audience and gravely remarked, ‘Perhaps it .. 
proceeds from the speaker.’ Never before nor since have I made such an,un-" - 
willing hit with an audience.” eo 
“That somehow reminds me,” said the ex-Cabinet member, “of thé Aime eC 
soon after my appointment when a friend of my youth from my native*town . 4 
called upon me in Washington. Now, you know, the man who thinks he. has * 
achieved some success would rather hear praise from the folks at home ane = on ; 
from all the rest of the people in the world. I presume he wants a- certain ae, 
justification from those who predicted that he would never amount to anything. ah oe 
Wishing to enjoy this pleasure, I asked my caller, ‘ Well, what do they say at fy ; 
home about my being in the Cabinet?’ ‘Wall,’ he replied slowly, ‘ they don’t eg 
say anything. They jist laugh.’ ” 
It was now the turn of the sedate former second head of the nation. “TI 
had a compliment once which you might call a palindrome,” said he, “in that 
it read both ways. I was campaigning in Eastern Kentucky during my term” 
of office, where the mountaineers came into town in their ox-carts and on mule- 
back by the thousands. After the speaking on one occasion I held a kind of 
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COMPANY 


‘Famous Chainiess Bicycles 
Equipped with two-speed gear, coaster brake, and cushion frame 


and All Standard Chain Models 


Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. | Western Department, Chicago, Ill. 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” | “Crescent” “Rambler” 
“Tribune” “Crawford” | “Monarch” “Imperial” 


Catalogues free at our 10,000 dealers’ stores, or any one Catalogue mailed on receipt of a two-cent stamp. 
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impromptu reception from the speaker’s platform. One sallow, bony old . 
‘woman, who would have done for one of the Macbeth witches without any 
make-up, held up a claw-like hand to me and asked, ‘ Be you the ‘Vice-Presi- 
dent? ‘Yes, Madam,’ I replied, ‘I have that honor.’ she eaid in. 
wonder, ‘T never would have thought it? : 
a“ ‘And, ” continued the ‘veteran campaigner, “it is always a good thing to -. 
‘ "know when to stop in a speech or a conversation. I was once journeying to the 
se Pate e southern part of Missouri to speak at a political gathering. I travelled alone 
4 and in democratic simplicity. Nearing the place where the meeting was to be | 
: held, I changed cars and found difficulty in getting a seat in the crowd: An old © 
_ lady kindly made room for me beside her. Neither she nor anyone in the car i 
knew that the speaker was on board. Wishing to. be neighborly, I opened the “ 
conversation by asking, my companion the cause of the crowd, whether they 
"were going to a circus or a county fair. ‘ No,’ said she, ‘ there’s a big Democrat — 
meetin’ down here. at o—.’ Ah,’ said I, ‘who is to be the speaker?” ‘The 
Vice-President of the United States,’ she replied with some pride in her tone. 
_ Here is where I should have stopped, but the desire to hear for once unconscious _ 
_ praise tempted me to inquire, ‘Well, is he a good man?” ‘Stranger,’ she 
replied slowly, ‘ that’s a point upon which .there’s a great difference of 


999 


“opinion, 


SB. 


“TRIPLETS,” said wee Willie Winkletop with ‘a very knowing air, 
sega “always come to poor families. It’s when God sends them - a 
a ’ whole line of samples to pick from, and they hasn’t a money 
to pay the expressman to take two of ’em back.” 


hs THE Cohenstein family, loudly weeping, were gathered around 
. A Young 
ns sie the grave. As the coffin containing all the earthly remains of hus- 
band and father was slowly lowered into: its last 
place, little Ikey spoke up. ; 
“ Ach,” he said, “ papa owed me a nickel. 


The weeping Mrs. Cohenstein dried her tears, and, gazing prouly « at the 
mourners the while she patted Ikey on the head, she said— : 


* Ain't he the business man ” 


Tue Ancient and Honorables of Massachusetts and the Honor- : & 
Memoria ables of London, during the latter’s recent visit to this. 
; _ took .a trip up the Hudson. : 
They were all upon the upper deck of the steamer, thus securing a pano- 
ramic view of great New York from the water. —— oe 
When opposite General Grant’s tomb, at the head of Riverside ‘Paik, 
hedged about with apartment houses and private residences, the Earl of Den-: 
bigh, commander of the visitors, glanced at the massive and impressive monu- 


ment for a monient, then drawied : 


4 
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A FIVE-MINUTE INTERVIEW with 
HAND SAPOLIO will equal in its results 
hours of so-called Health Exercises, in 
regard to opening the pores and pro- 
moting healthy circulation. Its use isa 
fine habit—its cost but a trifle. 


BY A METHOD OF ITS. OWN: 
HAND SAPOLIO cleans the pores, aids 
the natural changes of the skin, and 
imparts new vigor and life. Don’t. 
argue, Don’t infer, Try it! It’s a light- 
ning change from office to parlor with 
HAND SAPOLIO. 


ATHLETES, to keep in good trim, 
-must look well to the condition of the 
skin. To this end, HAND SAPOLIO 
should be used in their daily baths. It. 
~ liberates the activities of the pores and 
aids their natural changes. 
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“ Ah, and what does that great pile commemorate? Beastly er 


tural. ” 
“That, Earl,” facetiously replied a loquacious reporter in the party, 


“marks the spot where the Colonial troops beat off the British forces during 


the Revolutionary War.” 
“Yes? you don’t say!” exclaimed the Earl in mild surprise, as he read- 
justed his monocle. “ But a deuced nasty place in which to maneuvre, don’t 


you know.” 


“So it was,” remarked Captain Hedges, of the Massachusetts Honorables, 


“but you forget, Earl, those buildings have not always been there.” 
“To be sure, I declare,” stammered our English cousin, for the moment 
nonplussed; “ but you Americans are so blastedly blooming new.” . 
Will M. Hundley. 


A Urania glanced at me suspiciously. I put on my very best ex- 
Satisfactory pression of guileless simplicity, smiling with that forced sweet- 
Explanation ness which covers a guilty and apprehensive spirit. It’s a little 
hard to get it just. right, and harder to keep it up without looking as silly as 
one feels. 

“Careful, now!” was my mental adjuration as I drew myself up on the 
divan. “ You’re all right, old man. Let her do the talking.” 

_My fiancée glared about the library and sniffed. 

I did too. There is nothing that disarms suspicion more quickly than a 
sympathetic effort towards enlightenment. 

“Can it be that alcohol lamp?” inquired Urania innocently. “I did not 
notice it until a moment ago.” 


“Lit quitely,” I broke out nervously, and could have bitten my tongue 


in two. “Yes, quite likely—quite likely, my dear.” 
I prayed she would not observe my anxiety to repeat, and, apparently, 
she didn’t, only said, “ Very disagreeable, David, isn’t it?” 
“Very!” I averred, and, figuratively speaking, breathed more ‘fred. 
I thought Urania appeared worried for a moment. There was a silence. 
I felt I must say something. My hand sought my pocket with an inspiration. 
“Here’s your package of seed-bird——” ‘I stopped, aghast. Surely, I 
was in for it now. 
_“ My bird-seed, yes,” said she absently, reaching for it. “ David, I suppose 
I ought to——” 
“It’s coming,” I groaned to my despairing soul, for I knew how particular 
Urania was. Only a couple of cocktails with Bob Harpley, but as for explana- 
tion, it might as well have been a dozen. 


“To—to tell you,” sighed Urania, “that alcohol hemp. has never been 


filled.” 
“Slow stabbing this,” I thought, writhing. 
_ “I’m sorry,” quavered Urania piteously. 
“ Really, my dear,” I began, “ it’s nothing——” 
She interrupted me with an appealing hand. “I can overlook some things, 
| David, but a woman——” 
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Don’t!” I cried, for her eyes were filling. . 
_. “Hang mamma!” I came near blurting this to the echoes. ee 

“T told her you would be sure to call if I took that wretched brani,» but 

I was a bit faint and she insisted.” Urania wept. 
“There! there!” I whispered, soothing ner, “Why, never have 

if you hadn’t spoken of it.” 

“ Wouldn’t you?” Urania joyfully. Wouldn’t you, 

Elliott Walker. 


A LADY of New England met a lady of Old England while in : 
In England. 
The American lady, wishing to impress the English lady, 

abated the information that her ancestors had been Knickerbockers. 
.Knickerbockers?” repeated the English lady blankly. 

Bec Yes, Knickerbockers,” reiterated the American lady blandly. 

_ “ And who were the Knickerbockers?” inquired the English lady. 

“Who were they?” cried the American lady. “ Haven’t you ever read the 

‘History of the United States’ ?” 
“No,” said the English lady. “Who wrote it ig 


Harold Melbourne. 


THE COCOONS 


By Emanuel Lissner 
Lirrie May had to stay 

' She was not fit to see,. 

all her hair in paper knots, 

“As ugly as could be. 


But ah, next day upon her head 

Bright curls did outward fly; 
For out of each despised cocoon : 
Had come a butterfly. 


“Have you been to the funeral to-day, Robert?” : 
Present you know I was one of the poll parrots.” 


“ Yes, papa, 


H. Bryan.’ 
> 


: A DENTIST in an inland town of Pennsylvania was busily engaged 
ty “stemwg in filling teeth one morning, when into his office there came a 
rose-nosed. individual holding her jaw and groaning with pain. 
He bade her be seated, assuring her of his services in a few minutes. 
When the newcomer plumped into the chair she said, “I can never stand » 
the pain unless I first have a ‘bracer.’” The obliging dentist brought out his 
bottle, and began to pour out good whiskey into an ordinary table glass. “I - 
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Schlitz Beer 


Receives 
World’s Highest Endorsement 


_ European goverfiment. scientist awards Schlitz. 
the highest honor. ee 

From Weihenstephan, Bavaria, the most re- 
nowned school of brewing in the world, comes 
this triumph for Schlitz. 

The Beer That Made Milwaukee Famous 
pronounced best American Beer by the Bavarian 
Government’s famous scientist, Prof. Dr. Hans 
Vogel, Director of the Scientific Station for the Art — 
of Brewing, subventioned by the Royal Bavarian 
Government. Bavaria is the cradle of the art 
of brewing. 


Screntiric STATION FOR THE ArT oF BREWING 
WEIHENSTEPHAN, NEAR FREISING 
(Subventioned by the Royal Bavarian Gov't) 


PROF. DR. HANS VOGEL. 
_ WEIHENSTEPHAN, Nov. 22, 1903. 


Schlitz. Brewing Co., Milwaukee, U.S. A. 
Through the courtesy of Commerzeinrath (Counsellor of Commerce ) Dr. Datterer, 
I have received several bottles of your beer. I have not only partaken of same, but 
have also made a searching chemical analysis, the result of which I enclose. The analysis, 
as a matter of course, can give no idea of an important feature—the flavor of the beer. 
I frequently receive samples of American beers for analyzation, but I can truthfully say 
without flattering ann I never drank a better American beer than yours. ‘The beer tasted 
full (round) and fresh, and no trace of the usual dis- 
agreeable pasteurization flavor was discernible. Once 
more permit me to express my recognition. 


Very respectfully, HANS VOGEL. 


T ¢ Beer That Made Milwaukee Fa 


| = 
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“need a good one,” she said, and the glass was filled. The patient tossed it off 
with neatness and dispatch, then arose from the chair as if strangling, and 
stepped out of the office as if to seek fresh air. 

After waiting in vain for her to return, the dentist looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw the patient, now fairly “braced,” sauntering down the street 


with an umbrella tinker. She-was the tinker’s bride! 
J. H. Rohrbach. 


Two colored women sitting cn their front steps were overheard 

aie eno boasting of the many lovable traits and manly virtues of their 

husbands. ‘ 

“ Gawge sutainly is a good man to me,” said Mrs. Jackson with feeling in 

her voice. “Ah have nevah been without a day’s wash sence Ah mahied dat 

man. He gits me all the washin’s Ah can do.” 

“Well, Ah has this to say foah Ezra,” declared Mrs. Johnson with satis- 

faction; “when Ezra gits drunk he gits drunk like a perfec’ gennelman.” 
Caroline Lockhart. 


ASKING questions is’ a fine art, but some peop'e who teach 
Palpitation of chool will not take pains to master it. Then when they have 
framed a question improperly and get a suitable answer, though 
not the one they are searching for, they blame the innocent pupils. For 
example: Said a bright young lady teacher to a little boy in the arithmetic 


the Heart 


class,— 
“Johnny, if your papa were to give your mamma a ten-dollar bill and a 
twenty-dollar bill and a five-dollar bill, what would she have?” 
~* A fit,” was Johnny’s prompt reply. 
Silas Xavier Floyd. 


» 


One of the railway companies whose lines extend through the 
rot ol southern section of our country has for some time past offered 

prizes to its station-masters for the best floral decorations upon 
the lawns fronting the stations. In one of the larger cities of Alabama a 
station-master quite outdid his colleagues in the matter of beautifying the 
station’s lawn. His effort was a huge five-pointed star of geraniums, and the 
symmetrical outline of red against the deep green of the lawn made a most 

In connection with the station-master’s effort in the line of floral decora- 
tion the Honorable John Allen, of Mississippi, formerly, a member of Congress 
from that State, tells a most amusing story. 

It appears that one of the most ardent admirers of the station-master’s — 
star was the oldest inhabitant of the town, old Zeph Watkins. Zeph would 
stand for hours in front of the station gazing at the tremendously beautiful 
star of red spread upon the greensward. That he was ignorant of the com- 
pany’s prizes and of the fact that the star was laid by a gardener at the 
disposal of the station-master appeared by his answer to the suggestion of a 
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YOUR MONEY 
YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED. 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00 paid 
in full, and the proud reputation of 37 years of continuous success, would 
make such an offer and not carry it out to the letter? 

DO YOU SUPPOSE we would injure our standing with the public and 
our chance, of still greater success by failing to fulfil our offer? 


Y 
DO YOU SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have Vv 


Si 


the utmost confidence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 

WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER 
WHISKEY goes direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original 
strength, richness and flavor, carries a UNITED STATES REGIS- 
TERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saves 
you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal pur- 
poses and preferred for other uses. That’s why we are regularly supplying 


V half.a million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. Your 
V/ money back if you’re not satisfied. 


HAYNER 
WHISKEY 


AN We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER SEVEN-YEAR-OLD 
S\ RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you re- 
A ceive the whiskey, try it and then if you don’t find it all right and 
as good as you ever drank or can buy from anybody else at any price, 
rA\ you may send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be returned to 
A you by next mail. How could an offer be fairer? We stand all 
el the expense, if the goods do not please you. Won’t you let send 
A you a trial order? We ship in a plain sealed case; no marks or 
®\ brands to even suggest contents. 


A\ 


A. for Ariz., Cal., Col., Id M + N. Mex,, Ore., Utah, Wash., 
on the for $4. 20 Quarts for $16.00 Predgnt Pr 

ESTABLISHED DISTILLERY 
THE WAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY, 


A DAYTON, OHIO. $7. LOUIS, MO. ST. PAUL, MINN. ATLANTA, @A. 
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_ chance passer-by, who remarked to the old darky that “the star was. a fine Sox 
piece of work.” 
; “Indeed it is, sah!” ejaculated old Zeph. Then, with a shake ‘of his gray 


head and a roll of his eyes, he added,— 
“De works ob God am great, sah!” 


‘A MATTER OF GRAMMAR 
Ry R. L. C. White 
WITHIN a private box I sat beside 
A Boston maiden, stately ana precise, 
And saw Signora Vermicelli glide 
Across the stage; and then, with wondering eyes, 
I saw her grasp her skirts with motion quick— 
There was a wicked twinkle in her eye— 
_ And then I saw La Vermicelli kick, 
Right, left—I am afraid to say how high. 
Thrilled, with the rest, by the amazing sight, 
I turned unto the maiden ‘by my side, 
Who gave no sign of wonder or delight, 
And, “ Heavens! did you see that feat?’ I cried; 
Whereto this Boston maiden, prim and neat, - 
Replied, “‘ Excuse me, sir—I saw those feet!” 


WHEN General Miles went to London to attend Queen Victoria’s 
Unexpected Jubilee as representative of the Army of the United States he and-. 
Mrs. Miles were shown every courtesy. Among other luxuries 
they were given the use of a carriage with royal liveries, which meant an 
entrée ‘everywhere. 

An American lady, with a candid delight in royalty, saw a Court carriage ‘: 
standing in front. of the Albert Memorial one morning, and stationed herself, — 
upon the curb in anticipation of seeing a member of the royal family, if not 
the Prince of Wales himself. The sun was very hot and the crowd very. 
boisterous. The lady’s dainty tailor costume was rumpled and trampled, and 
‘her Parisian hat tipped at an unbecoming angle over her perspiring nose. But © 
she bore the jostling in patience, to be rewarded by seeing emerge from the: 
building and climb into the waiting carriage—her old friends and neighbors in 
Washington, General and Mrs. Miles. 

Helen Sherman Griffith. 


. AGAIN Beauty rapped impatiently at the door of Approval: 
Not Honored “Let me in,” she called pettishly, “I am not used te | 
waiting.” 
Your passports?” demanded the doorkeeper coldly. 
- “ Are you blind? My looks are my passports.” 
With keen, experienced eyes the man appraised her. 
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Meets Every Requirement. 


INVALID AND CONVALESCENT 


that physicians everywhere have recognized its value and uahcsitatingly recommend its use. 


Londonderry is sold by Druggists, Fancy Grocers and Wine Merchants. 
The Still in llalf Gallon Bottles. The Sparkling in Quart, Pint and Split Bottles, 


Are iano for Speed, 


Factory, 180 Whiton St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Built for service, long runs 
and hill climbing, simply 
operated, free from vibration, 
each part easily reached, no 
intricate machinery to get out 
of order 


Our book k of unusual 

“interest to Automobilists. 

TYPE C—TONNEAU Sert free _Tequest. 
Two Cylinders. 
Vertical Engine. 


N. Y. Long Distance Automobile Company 


10-114 West 4lst Street, NEW YORK 


| 
| 
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“T cannot admit you,” he answered, turning. wearily: away. 

Whereupon Beauty’s face changed strangely. Her brow grew. -wrinkled. 
like a beldam’ 8; her eyes shot forth ved streaks of fury; her mouth drew 
itself into a thin, purplish line. 

“Open instantly, fool!” she raged. “Do you know to whom you are 
speaking! I am Beauty! Beauty! the Idol of the World!” 

Comprehensively the keeper shook his head. “Aye! well do I know you, 
and knew I your granddame as well. Even so you cannot enter this door. 
My master, Approval, has bid me recognize Beauty only should she show other 
passports than those Time had mortgaged.” Saying which, Discrimination 
(which was the name of the keeper) doubly bolted the iron door and disap- 


= leaving Beauty standing dazed without. 
Minna Thomas Antrim. 
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SHE CALLED MY BLUFF 
By S. W. Gillilan 
SHE called my bluff, 
Indeed she did. 
Since then the truth 
Cannot be hid. 


. I'd made the usual display 
Of borrowed virtues day by day; 
I’d smiled o’er mishaps, just as though 
My disposish were always so. 
I’d strewed my money without stint, 
Of poverty dropped ne’er a hint— 
You know the rest; this is enough 
To make you know that same old bluff. 


She called it, though— 
Ah, yes; for she 
Believed it all 


And married me! 


THE thriftiness inherent in the elderly New Englander was never 
Thrifty better illustrated than in the case of old Eben D——, who turned 
' a good many honest pennies by filling his century-old houses with 
summer boarders. ; 
One afternoon one of the boarders rode to the village with Eben, and while 
they were in the shop of the village apothecary the boarder said: 
“ Supposing we have a glass of soda-water, Mr. D——. It shall be my treat. 
What kind will you take? Wouldn’t you like an ice-cream soda?” 
“That kind is ten cents a glass, isn’t it?” asked old Eben. 
“ Why, yes, I believe that it is, but I’ll foot the bill just the same.” 
Old Eben pondered for a moment, and then he said: 
“ Well, now, I’ll tell ye, Mr. M@——. You go ahead an’ git your sody an’ 


LOWNEY’S BREAKFAST COCOA has few equals and no su 
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eriors in the 


It won the GOLD MEDAL at the PaneAmerican Exposition in 


competition with the oldest and most widely known brands, and it won on quality. 
No ground cocoa shells, flour, starch, alkalies, dyes or chemicals are used in its 
manufacture. It is a natural product from the choicest of Cocoa Beans, and makes a 


wholesome, nutritious and delightful drink. A trial will convince. 


fudge, caramels, icings, etc., at home. 


Sample can (1-4 16.) sent on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


P. 8. The Lowney Receipt Book sent FREE, telling how to make chocolate bonbons, 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., - Boston, Mass, 


A Lesson in Apvertisinc.—In their 1904 Calendar, just received, N. W. Ayer 
& Son have adhered to their popular conception of a business calendar, but have 
changed the design and coloring. The size is the same, about fourteen by twenty- ~ 
eight inches, with large, readable dates, but the clay-modelled design printed in 
sepia tints gives more prominence to their well-known motto, ‘‘ Keeping Ever- 
lastingly At It Brings Success ;”’ not a bad thing, by the way, for business peo- 
ple, and most other people, to have before them throughout the year. : 

The blank spaces occurring each month contain terse preachments on busi- 
ness-getting, advertising in general, and N. W. Ayer & Son’s methods of adver- 
tising in particular, the whole forming a very interesting and instructive lesson 
in productive publicity. 

_ It is generally conceded that this advertising agency annually expends more 
money for advertising than any other concern of the kind, which fact lends 
interest to their utterances on the subject. 

uests for this Calendar addressed to their Philadelphia office, accom- 
panied by twenty-five cents to cover cost and , will be taken care of for 
the present. Last year the supply lasted barely ten days. 


Tae Porg Bicycte Darty Memoranpa CaLeNDAR.—The re-issue of the Po 
bicycle daily-leaf Calendar may be considered the opening gun proclaiming 
natural and healthful return of bicycling. Colonel Albert A. Pope, the founder 
of our bicycle industries and the pioneerin the Good Roads Movement, is again 
at the head of the bicycle industry. Upon the three hundred and sixty-six Cal- 
endar leaves are freshly written lines fromthe pens of our greatest college presi- 
dents, doctors, clergymen, statesmen, and other eminent men and women, all of 
them enthusiastically supporting bicycling. Half of each leaf is blank for mem- 
oranda. This Calendar is free at the Pope Manufacturing Company’s stores, or 
any of our readers can obtain it by sending five two-cent stamps to the Pope 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., or 143 Sigel Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Ll take my~-ten cents in Paris green if it’s all the same to you. -E:eal’lated.on 
. gittin’ a little Paris green to settle the tater-bugs on that little patch o’ taters 
back 0” the — so if you don’t mind I’ll take Paris green an’ ‘yoo kin ae 
sody. 
The bioarder said that he “didn’t ‘mind; ”? and he old ‘say 
to his wife when they reached home,— : 
__ “ Thar’s ten cents wath 0” Paris green that never cost me a blamed penny.” 
L. 


Amy _was not particularly strong, so when she announced 
Longest Way ‘that ‘she intended walking around the Lake, a distance of = - 
“Round” = nine’ miles, her. mother was very much annoyed.. Finding 
that her daughter was not to be dissuaded, however, she finally said: “Well, 
if you must go with the party, just walk half way around and then turn around 
and come back. The whole meant would be too much for you.” one 
G. F. 


A NEGRO preacher, having baptized a colored two-year-old with 


aa - the name George Washington, solemnly shook the infant by the 


hand, saying,— 
“General, I congratulate you on your ancestry.” 


A BALLADE OF THE DEPARTED) 


(AFTER VILLON, A. LANG) 
By Edward W. Barnard 


Nay, tell me now up what strange stair 
The ebon Rachel dwells to-day ; 

Where sociable Ida: bides, and where 
Sadie, her sister, whiles time away; 


Whence answers Marg’ret her sleepy Yea 
; At seven a.M. when the whistles blow ?— 


Unteachable she as a maiden of clay; 
Nay, but where is the last year’s snow? 


Where’s wasteful Betty, that brought much care 


On frugal housewives, and wild dismay ? 
Where’s lisping Ella, whose Friday fare 

Was “ thoup and thordfith’—a nice display? 
| | And where’s Irene, with whom for aye 


Our silver off in a sack did go 


When she got hers?—’twas her blithe, free way!— 


Nay, but where is the last year’s snow? 


Where’s that tall Jane with voice so rare— 
Or raw?—for hers was no siren lay! 

Where’s Jones, who her mistress’s things would wear? 

Delia and Dinah, oh, where are they? 
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Ghe Old Family Doctor 


Relieves: Stops: 


Chilblains Earache 
Chapped Hands Nose-bleed 
Lameness Sprains Rheumatic Pains 
Burns Scalds RECTION Neuralgic Pains 
Cuts Bruises | ALL PAINS 

A bottle of Pond’s Extract in your home is a physician always within reach—one that 


has had 60 years experience curing pain. ~ The genuine is sold only in sealed bottles’ 
with buff wrapper. Witch hazel is nof the same as Pond’s Extract. 


Many BEVERAGES are so vastly improved by the added richness imparted 
by the use of Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. The Eagle Brand is pre- 
pared from the milk of herds of well fed, housed, groomed cows of native 
breeds. Every can is tested and is therefore reliable. 


CATARRH CAN BE CuRED.—Catarrh is a kindred ailment of consumption, . 
long considered incurable; and yet there is one remedy that will positively 
cure catarrh in any of its stages. For many years this remedy was used by the 
late Dr. Stevens, a widely: noted authority on all diseases of the throat and 
lungs. Having tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, and 
desiring to relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to all sufferers 
from Catarrh, Asthma, Consumption, and nervous diseases this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 
mail by addressing, with stamp, naming this — W. A. NoyvEs, 847 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth, 


fi and Well-Tried Remedg, 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


_MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their as oy il WHILE TEETHING 
S THE SOFTENS GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


CHILDREN 
TEETHING) 
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Her shire, who “ went into trade”? Ah! no, 
Married or single, no man may say; 
Nay, but where is the last year’s snow? 


Wife, all this week thou need’st not pray, 
Nor yet this year, the thing to know: 

Where is the maid that will come and stay? 
Nay, but where is the last year’s snow? 


ApMIRAL Watson always prohibited swearing on the vessel . 


— where he happened to be, and if any luckless officer enforced an 
order from the bridge with an oath, he had a private interview 
with his superior. But another matter in his squadron troubled him. His was 
the flag-ship, and yet her men were always the last to finish the execution of a 
command or to carry out a maneuvre. One day when the seamen were way 
behind in getting down again from the rigging he called the captain to him. 
“Why is it,” he said, “that here on the flag-ship, where we ought to be 
the quickest, the men are always behind the other ships?” 
- While the officer was seeking for an inoffensive reply, a volley of emphatic 
oaths came floating across the water from the captain of the nearest ship. 
you see, Admiral, our men don’t get the right kind 


ment, sir,’ 
Bute 8. 


» 


“We were having a splendid season,” said the Retired Press 
Too Realistic Agent, “ until the manager got one of those realistic bees in his 
bonnet, and then we went to pieces financially. And we were 
the only ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ Company on the road carrying three Uncle Toms 
and three Little Evas too!” 
“ What caused the break up?” asked the Steady Listener. 
“The manager of the show insisted on our using real ice for Eliza to escape 


over. When we struck the Southern States it broke us!” 
Jack Appleton. 
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Gtapys had lost two front teeth. She had been told that God 


Her Prayer would give her some new ones. She was to take part in the . 


Easter exercises at Sunday-school. In spite of all wishing, how- 
ever, the teeth refused to put in an appearance, and Easter was at hand. 
One night Gladys’s mother heard her talking after she had put her to bed. 
She went back and saw her kneeling beside her bed in the moonlight. 
“O God,” she was saying, “ if you haven’t got my new teeth done, won't you 
please drop my old ones down again till after Easter?” 


Helen M, Richardson. 


Amelia, whose English must still betray = = 
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